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The Minnesota Academy of 
Social Sciences 

The people of a commonwealth can advance toward 
better conditions of government and more efficient ad- 
ministration only as public opinion grows more en- 
lightened. Such public opinion is formed largely 
through the medium of the press, the schools, and 
associations organized to discuss questions of impor- 
tance. With a view to providing a medium through 
which men may confer together upon important politi- 
cal, social, economic, and historical questions affecting 
the life of the state, the Minnesota Academy of Social 
Sciences has been organized. 

It is believed that the influence of an organization 
whose members consist of persons interested in these 
questions would count much toward the formation of 
sound and rational doctrine relating to l^islation and 
the social and industrial welfare of the people of 
Minnesota. It is equally certain that the publication 
of the papers presented at the annual meetings of the 
organization would stimulate thought upon these ques- 
tions and that a journal would serve as a suitable means 
of communication between those interested in the public 
questions coming up from time to time in the state. 

The absence of any state association dealing with 
these phases of social life suggest the creation of an 
association that would be state-wide and open to per- 
sons interested in these subjects. It needs no argn- 
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ment that the existence of such an organization with 
annual and special meetings held in the different towns 
and cities of the state^ and the publication of a journal 
devoted exclusively to matters interesting the citizens of 
Minnesota, would furnish a nucleus for an enlargement 
of public opinion on many questions. 

To this end the Academy was organized in April 
of 1907, a constitution drafted and officers elected. The 
first annual meeting was held at the University of Min- 
nesota, December 5, and 6, 1907. 

The papers and proceedings of the first annual 
meeting were published in 1908 under the subtitle Tax- 
ation. The second annual meeting considered papers 
relating to the commonwealth of Miimesota, published in 
volume II. The third annual meeting dealt with some 
problems of Municipal Government. The fourth annual 
meeting dealt with the three social problems : The Crimi- 
nal, A Pure Water Supply and Workmen's Compen- 
sation. The fifth annual meeting dealt with state-wide 
co-operation. . ' ! 



CONSTITUTION 



L NAME 

The name of this organization shall be the Minne- 
riota Academy of Social Sciences. 

n. OBJECTS 

(a) The encouragement of the study of economic, 
political, social and historical questions particularly af- 
fecting the state of Minnesota. 

(b) The publication of papers and other material 
relating to the same. 

(c) The holding of meetings for conference and 
discussion of such questions. 

IIL MEMBERSHIP 

Any person approved by the executive committee 
may become a member of the Academy upon payment 
of two dollars and after the first year may continue 
a member by paying an annual fee of two dollars. 

IV. OFFICERS 

The officers shall consist of a president, three vice* 
presidents, and a secretary-treasurer. 

V. STANDING COMMITTEES 

The committees of the Academy shall consist of an 
executive committee, a publication committee, and such 
others as may from time to time be required. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1912 



PRBSIDSNT 

Hon. Ambrose Tighe, St. Paul. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Judge £. F. Waite, Minneapolis. 

Prof. Wm. A. Schaper, Minneapolis. 

Rev. John A. Ryan, St. Paul. 

sbcrbtary-treasurer 

Prof. J. S. Young, Minneapolis. 

elected members of the executive committee 

Justice David F. Simpson, Minneapolis. 

Prof. G. A. Rugolbs, Winona, Minn. 

Mr. G. W. G. Ross, Dnlnth, Minn. 



The Fifth Annual Meeting 

The fifth annual meeting of the Minnesota Academy 
of Social Sciences was held in the Auditorium of the Law 
School of the University of Minnesota, Thursday and 
Friday, December 7 and 8, 1911. The program was as 
follows : 

PROGRAM 



General Subject — State-wide Cooperation 

FIRST SESSION 

THURSDAY BVENINO, DBOSMBBR 7, AT 8 P. M. 
THB STATB AND THB ADMINISTEIATIVB PROBLBM. 

Need for The Beorganization of The State Departments. 
— Hon A. 0. Eberhart, Qovemor of Minnesota. 

The University and The State. — Dr. Gteorge E. Vincent, 
President of the XJniversity of Minnesota. 

The State and Problems of Social Pathology. — Dr. A. C, 
Bogers, Supt. of The School for Feeble-Minded, 
Faribault. 

Discussion open by: 

J. D. Denegre, Member of The House of Bepresenta- 
tives, St. Pauli 

Dr. Haldor Sneve, President State Medical Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 

Supt. C. G. Schulz, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, St. Paul. 

President Frank A. Weld, State Normal School, 
Moorhead. 
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SECOND SESSION 

FRIDAY HORNING. DBOBHBER 8, AT O'CLOCK. 
THE STATE AND THE CITIES. 

What the State of Wisconsin is Doing for the Cities. — Dr. 
Ford H. McGregor, Prof, of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Commission Government in Mankato. — Judge Willard L. 
Comstock, Mankato. 

Commission Government. — ^William Codman, Atty. at Law, 
Winona. 

Discussion opened by: 

A. W. Selover, President of the Minneapolis City 

Council and Chairman of the Charter Com- 
mission. 

0. H. O^Neil, City Atty. and member of St. Paul 
Charter Commission. 

B. G. Chase, Sec. of the Anoka Charter Commission. 

THIRD SESSION 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, AT 8 O'CLOCK. 
THE STATE AND SOME ENGINEERING PROBLEMS. 

The state and the Municipal Engineering Problem. — Dean 
Francis C. Shenehon, College of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

The Staters Part in Securing Bettet Boads. — Mr. George 
W. Cooley, State Engineer, State Highway Com- 
mission, St. Paul. 

The State and County Co-operation in Drainage Work. — 
Hon. S. G. Iverson, State Auditor, St. Paul. 

Discussion opened by: 

Oscar Claussen, City Engineer, St. Paul. 
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Leroy J. Boughner, City Editor Tribune, and 

Chairman of the Good Eoads Committee of the 
Publicity club. 

6. L. Wilson, Engineer for the Twin City Rapid 
Transit Company. 

FOURTH SESSON 

FRIDAY EVENING, AT 8 O'CLOCK. 

STATE- WIDE INDUSTRIAL AND GOMMEROIAL 

COOPERATION. 

From the Banker^s Standpoint. — Mr. Joseph Chapman, 
Jr., Vice President, Northwestem National Bank, 
Minneapolis. 

From the Manufacturer's and Advertiser's Standpoint. — 
Mr. William B. Morris, Advertising Manager 
Northwestern Knitting Company, Minneapolis. 

The Transportation Problem. — Mr. A. H. Bright, Solici- 
tor General, Soo Line, Minneapolis. 

Discussion opened by : 

Prof. Hugh Willis, College of Law, University of 
Minnesota. 

D. M. IsTeill, President Minnesota Commercial Clubs, 
Eed Wing. 

Dr. E. V. Robinson, Department of Economics, TJni- 
ersity of Minnesota. 



REPORT OF THE SECRETARY - TREASURER 

The following is a statement of the receipts and dis- 
bursements of the Academy for the year 1911. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance from previous year $49 .11 

Dues 289.10 

Sales 31.00 

$369.21 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Postage $35.55 

Printing Proceedings for 1910 247.89 

Stationery and Printing 10.00 

Programs for 1910 and for 1911 27.75 

Freight on Proceedings 4.08 

Expenses of Mr. Bandall 6.25 

Paper boxes for mailing Proceedings 3.00 

Copyright dues 2.00 

Incidentals 1 . 75 

Total $338.27 

Balance 30.94 

$369.21 
Submitted December 8, 1911. 

WM. A. SCHAPEB, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

Audited and found correct. 

J. S. YOUNG. 

W. L. COMSTOCK. 
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GENERAL SUBJECT 
State- Wide Cooperation 



First Session 



ANNUAL ADDRESS OF TME PI^SIDENT 

THE STATE AND THE ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROBLEM 



IMPORTANCE OF EFFICIENT ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

By A, O. Eberhart (Excerpt) 

No state in the Union emphasizes the importance of 
efficient administration in a greater degree than Minne- 
sota. "When the constitution was adopted more than 
fifty years ago, no one could have anticipated the phenom- 
enal growth of the state and the tremendous resources 
contained within its domain. In order to keep pace with 
the rapid development various changes have been made 
from time to time and administration of state affairs 
has been the subject of a vast amount of ineffective and 
unsystematic legislation. There has been a tendency to 
create a large number of boards or commissions through 
which the business of the state is largely transacted. The 
purpose of the legislature in creating these boards or 
commissions has been to keep pace with the rapid develop- 
ment of the state without apparently increasing the cost 
of administration. In many instances the result has been 
the further complication of the administrative machin- 
ery without adding to its efficiency. As an instance it 
might be cited that there are today not less than seven 
educational boards aggregating forty-nine members, scat- 
tered all over the state of Minnesota, and any question 
involving all the educational interests of the state would 
necessitate the convening of these several boards, which 
is not only difficult and expensive, but impractical. 

There are two absolutely essential elements in suc- 
cessful business administration which are often lost sight 
of in the enactment of legislation, the definite fixing of 
responsibility and the securing of perfect co-operation. 
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The govemor is the chief administrative officer of 
the state^ and is rightly held responsible by the people 
for the enforcement of the laws and the efficient adminis- 
tration of the business affairs of the state. Under our 
present laws the governor is constituted an active mem- 
ber of not less than sixteen boards^ some of vrhich ad- 
minister affairs during the year running into the millions. 
Anyone can readily see that it is absolutely a physical 
impossibiUty for the governor to be advised with refer- 
ence to the details of such enormous business transac-* 
tions that he may intelligently act for the best interests 
of the people of the state. As prominent examples I 
would mention the drainage and timber boards. The 
state of Minnesota spends large sums of money every year 
for drainage, and I have every reason to believe that the 
expenditure of this money by the drainage board of this 
state has brought the best results, but as a member of the 
board I cannot of my own knowledge assure the people 
of the state that the best results have in all cases been 
obtained. The drainage problem is an extremely impor- 
tant one, in that it affects not only the lands to be drain- 
ed, but also the growth of valuable timber and the flood- 
ing of other land areas as well as the entire moisture and 
rainfall situation. It is one that requires a great amount 
of expert knowledge and no member of the drainage com- 
mission can possibly devote the necessary time thereto. 
This situation is also applicable to the timber and fores- 
try boards and in some degree to several other boards. 

Let us suppose for the sake of argument, that mis- 
takes have been made and that the money appropriated 
for drainage and other purposes has not been judiciously 
expended and that tTie results in all cases have not been 
satisfactory, the first question would be the fixing of 
responsibility. Should a state officer, whose time is fully 
taken in the performance of duties connected with his 
office, and who has neither time nor means of inf orma- 
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tion as to tiie businees transaction in question, be held 
responsible? Even if this question could be answered in 
the affirmative, it would be extremely difficult to locate 
the responsibility in any particular case, because of the 
large number of members and boards involved. 

In the second place, under the present system of or- 
ganization, with a large number of nominal and perfunc- 
tory boards in charge of the affairs of state there is no 
way of securing such co-operation as is essential in effi- 
cient business administration. The boards are uniform* 
ly too large. The members reside in every portion of 
the state, and even if they could be assembled at any one 
time and place it would be extremely difficult to agree on 
any single proposition and to secure uniform support in 
the execution thereof. 

According to the report of the state auditor, the 
state collects and disburses over twelve million dollars 
annually, and if a private business institution transacted 
its business by similar methods, it could not long exist 
in the present field of active competition. Our state has 
been exceptionally fortunate in securing honest and in- 
telligent officers, and the fact that the state has made 
such great progress with so few charges of mismanage- 
ment or graft is a great credit to the men in charge, but 
positively no argument in favor of the system and can- 
not possibly convey any assurance for the future. Bear- 
ing in mind the two essential elements of successful busi- 
ness administration, fixed responsibility and active co- 
operation, there are several departments of state that can 
be cited as models. The dairy and food, insurance, 
banking, and public examiner^s departments are all prop- 
erly organized with a responsible head in charge of each 
and deputies as well as inspectors specially skilled in their 
work and devoting all of their time thereto. In the board 
of control and tax commission every member is special- 
ly skilled in the performance of the duties of his office. 
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devotes all his time thereto, and the business of each 
board is organized and transacted along lines of efficiency 
and merit. In all these cases there is no question as to 
responsibility and if all the business of the state were 
transacted along similar lines the results would unques^ 
tionably be far better. 

Perhaps the only remnant of the theory that purely 
political considerations are sufficient for reward at public 
expense is the present fee office. There is no possible 
defense for the existence of this office today. The fees 
collected do not belong to the officer, but to the state, 
and the state owes the officer a sufficient compensation 
for his work, including necessary expenses, and no more. 
No state officer should be dependent for his support upon 
the amount of fees collected. If these fees aggregate a 
larger amount than necessary to amply compensate him 
for his work and necessary expenses, he is appropriating 
money that belongs to the state, and if they are insuffi' 
cient for that purpose, he is rendering services to the 
state without proper compensation. Perhaps no offices 
in this state can illustrate this more forcibly than those 
connected with the oil and boiler inspection, and survey- 
ing of logs and lumber. The inspection of illuminating 
oils could be turned over to the dairy and food depart- 
ment with practically no additional expense, which would 
result in saving the state in fees disbursed for the in- 
spection of oil approximately $40,000 annually, the total 
amount of fees collected during the fiscal year ending 
July 31, 1910. being $53,560. The dairy and food in- 
spectors should test the oil in making their inspection 
trips throughout the state. This would make the inspec- 
tion more rigid and effective as the inspectors would be 
free from local influence and independent of the amount 
of fees collected, all of which should go into the state 
treasury. With reference to the boiler inspection the 
same argument can be used. The total cost of boiler in- 
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spection for the year 1910, as nearly as can be ascertained 
from the incomplete returns filed, was about $32,500, an 
amount greatly out of proportion to the services actually 
rendered. But conceding for the sake of argument that ef- 
ficient services have been in all cases rendered, the system 
is still radically wrong in principle. To require a boiler 
inspector to travel from five to ten miles and pay his 
own livery fare in order to inspect a boiler and receive 
therefor the fee of three dollars, when the city inspector, 
who spends practically no time in traveling, receives the 
same fee, is a practice so wrong in principle as to require 
no argument. When in addition thereto it is required 
that he shall collect three dollars for the inspection of a 
little threshing engine boiler and the same amount for 
a large boiler of several hundred horsepower capacity lo- 
cated in a school or business building, upon the safe 
condition of which hundreds of lives are constantly de- 
pcsndent, the practice becomes still more absurd. Besides 
there is not a boiler inspection district in the state or-r 
ganized with reference to the amount of work involved. 

In the case of oil inspection, this department should 
be entirely abolished and its work performed by the dairy 
and food department. In the case of boiler inspection, 
this work should be performed by expert inspectors in 
the labor department, who should be amply compensated 
for their work and who should travel throughout the 
state in the performance of their duties, devoting all 
their time thereto. The fees collected should be based on 
boiler capacity and paid into the state treasury. With 
reference to the inspection of logs and lumber, this 
should be performed by inspectors under the forestry com- 
missioner, and the fees collected therefor turned over to 
the state as in other cases. 

According to a conservative estimate, not less than 
$100,000 now paid for inspection service in the three de- 
partments mentioned, should be used by the state for 
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much better purposes^ and it is safe to say that the same 
inspection could be made with better results for less than 
half of the present cost. It should be distinctly under- 
stood that this is not reflecting upon the men in charge 
of this work. They are uniformly good men and dis- 
charging the duties of their respective offices as far as 
the laws permit. The inherent defect is in the system 
itself. 

For the purpose of bringing this scheme of reorgani- 
zation definitely before the legislature, I shall discuss the 
contemplated changes in the administrative affairs of the 
state with reference to four great subdivisions or bureaus, 
those of public domain, public health and safety, educa- 
tion, and revenue and accounting. 

Within the bureau of public domain, I shall dicuss 
a department of state lands, a department of forestry, de- 
partment of geology and mines, a department of game 
and fish, a department of waterways, a department of 
agriculture and immigration, and a department of public 
highways. 

Within the bureau of public health and safety there 
should be a department of public health, a department of 
dairies and foods, and a department of labor ; within the bu- 
reau of education, a department of education, and a de- 
partment of state institutions; and within the bureau of 
revenue and accounting, a tax commission, a railway and 
warehouse commission, a public examiner, a department 
of banks, and a department of insurance. 

It is not essential that the various subdivisions should 
be arranged as herein suggested, or that the departments 
thereunder should be so denominated, nor is it essential 
that the officer in charge should be known as a commis- 
sioner. These are only means of designation, and other 
terms can be used as conveniently and effectively, but the 
classification herein suggested is only one of the many 
that might be arranged, and one that would seem to be 
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the mo&t logical. The working out of such a scheme is 
one for the legislature, and my only purpose in submit- 
ting this plan is to secure greater administratiye efficiency 
by fixing responsibility and securing co-operation. 



SOCIALIZING THE SCHOOL 
By George E. Vincent 

Every enduring nation must do two things, first see 
to it that the many are satisfied and loyal, and second 
that the few of exceptional ability are discovered, develop- 
ed and put at the service of all. To secure these results 
a nation must have a theory, a philosophy. Thus autoc- 
racy talks the language of the family; the ruler is a 
wise and benevolent father protecting his obedient chil- 
dren, over whom he bears sway by divine appointment. 
Aristocracy proclaims the natural difference in men, the 
wisdom of the noble few, the docility of the humble many 
and usually alleges supernatural sanction for things as 
they are. Democracy lays stress upon "righits,^' "free- 
dom,^^ "equality,^^ and "the consent of the governed^^ — 
terms which refiect a political doctrine rather than a 
comprehensive social theory. 

What way of regarding our common life do we Am- 
ericans offer to ourselves and to others? We are prone 
to emphasize the second task — arousing ambition. We 
stimulate this by subtle and persistent social pressure. 
We preach the homily of "hustle'^ and the gospel of "get 
there.^^ We urge our young men and women by every 
social incentive into clerical, commercial, political and 
professional life. Although of the twenty-nine million 
engaged in "gainful occupations" in 1900, about twenty- 
five million were working with their hands, all pressure 
of family pride and social honor is directed toward the 
four million positions requiring no manual labor. In 
an aristocracy this might be expected, but in a democracy 
this means failure to understand our national problem 
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of contentment and loyalty while we are absorbed by our 
need of progress. To be sure we have some fine phrases 
for the mechanic and the farmer. We expatiate upon the 
'^dignity of labor/^ the nobility of "honest toiF' but this 
is too often cheap and perfunctory talk, because those 
who lead opinion and fix social values shrink from hand 
work which still suffers from centuries of association with 
slavery and serfdom. 

Our American philosophy of individual ambition 
does not afford true happiness to great numbers because 
it fails to give them an inspiring conception of their 
relation to the life of the nation. Many are made posi- 
tively discontented because all social value seems to be 
concentrated upon a few forms of activity. True dig- 
nity comes to a man when he respects his own work, sees 
it in its wide social connections and knows that it is 
valued and esteemed by his fellows. Take a blindfolded 
man into the hold of a vessel and bid him feed a furnace. 
His task is drudgery. Disclose to him that he is on a 
battle-ship in action, that his service is essential to a 
common undertaking, and at once his part gets a mean- 
ing and dignity. 

Our social ideals are still dominated by the indi- 
vidualism of the eighteenth century. We think of society 
as a struggle of mutually exploiting units. The person 
is regarded from the standpoint of initiative and self- 
determing activity. We make much of "inalieniable 
rights" without knowing what they are or what they came 
from. Upon this theory personal success is inevitably 
lauded. He who rises, and controls, and demonstrates, 
and even exploits his fellow men is a hero. In the light 
of this old individualism we can understand more clear- 
ly our present standards and scale of values. The service 
of this in the development of a new land is unquestioned. 
That it includes many of the fundamental facts of human 
nature and society cannot be denied. As a means of 
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Btimulating the ambition it has ahnoet endless possibili- 
tieS; but it does not include all of the facts. It makes 
small pioTision for the many of definitely limited capacity, 
limited by the nature of things to doing (the least con- 
spicuous work of the nation. The old indiyidualism must 
be modified and supplemented by a truer, larger theory. 

For the limits of this larger philosophy we must 
look to the students of social science and of socisl psy* 
chology. From these new fields of human research and 
reflection come materials for our purpose. As the con- 
crete facts of consciousness are studied with keener analy- 
sis, the old individual, self sufficient, keenly alive to his 
own immediate interests, exploiting his fellow men, strug- 
gling ceaselessly for position and power gives way to the 
social person, conscious that he is largely, not wholly, 
a product of tiie society to which he belongs. He is to 
be understood only as he is seen in his social relation. 
He gets his meaning from his group. Eecognizing this 
relationship, he must feel a sense of social obligation. 
On the other hand he is vividly aware that he contributes 
something, be it ever so little, to the common life, and 
this repays some part at least of his obligations to his 
society. Moreover the social scientist presents to us the 
picture of developing humanity as a great organic growth 
of vast complexity in which countless social persons are 
engaged in a co-operation which is for the most part un- 
conscious. They further point out that while there is 
an interdependence ever3rwhere this does not constitute 
in itself a social bond. Only as persons who become aware 
of a common purpose are they swept into a true social 
unity. These ideas of a social person and a social or- 
ganization furnish us with elements of a truer social 
philosophy. 

We must then conceive our nation to be a vast his- 
toric growth, our activities as a stage in a slow evolu* 
tion, ourselves as largely — ^not wholly — products of so- 
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cieliy, and hence under obligation to it^ our work as fit- 
ting into a complex and delicate organization, our 
thoughts, feelings and conduct as contributing for good 
or ill to an onwardnsweeping, impersonal tradition which 
generation after generation will be vital in the lives of 
men. Our task is to translate these abstractiond into 
concrete realities. The school is only one of the many 
agencies by which this is to be done. 

In a sense, society never teaches a fundamental 
theory. There are many groups, each with its own phil- 
osophy. There is confusion, a Babel of voices, above 
which it is hard to detect a single dominant note. Little 
by little as the years go by great common principles are 
developed and become absolute in the national life. From 
generation to generation these theories replace each other 
by a painful process, and this, for the lack of a better name, 
we call progress. Today, theories which are declared to 
be roads of progress form a confusion of tongues. It 
is a task of our generation to select and unify. This 
great work must be done by the co-operation of many 
agencies. Of this the school is only one of many. In a 
sense the school is noit the chief. At best for the average 
pupil less than a thousand school days are burdened with 
the almost impossible task. Yet the co-operation of the 
school is essential. 

The school reflects more than it leads the social 
standards of the nation. This seems almost inevitable. 
Teachers are molded by the community. Text-books are 
conventional in their influence. It is not strange then 
that the school today perpetuates the influence of an 
earlier commercial pressure, that it promotes business and 
professional careers to the exclusion of manual pur- 
suits. Conservative as the school must be it may never- 
theless select its social materials, its truer and higher con- 
ceptions of life and thus stren^hen the influence of 
^^the things that are more excellent.'' The school is called 
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upon today to recognize with conscious purpose the larger 
needs of democracy. It must socialize its work. It must 
connect every vocai;ion in a significant way with the com- 
mon life. It must stimulate youth to be farmers of a 
new type, artisans of a better kind, as well as clerks, 
and engineers, and merchants, captains of industry, doc- 
tors and lawyers. 

The high school has ceased to be a preparatory 
school for the university and is becoming a true college 
of the people. So too the grammar school, beyond which 
90 per cent of the pupils never go must become more than 
a preparation for the high school. 

Teachers filled with the social spirit, conceiving the 
true meaning of social democracy may gradually trans- 
form the curriculum by vitalizing it with social purpose. 
The former studies must remain, but they will be subor- 
dinated to the larger educational purposes of the school. 
Yet no new subjects need be forced into the curriculum. 
It would be worse than foolish to teach sociology in the 
grades, but each subject now taught must be related to 
the growing conception in the mind of the child of the 
nature of social relationships. Thus nature study, and 
science, and geography are only different aspects of the 
home of man, of the influence of nature upon social life, 
of the relations of cities to industries, of movements of 
population, of war, literature, and art. All these topics 
offer a fascinating field. 

Language gets new meaning when looked at as a 
product of social life. The study of words becomes a 
delightful exercise when these are translated into the 
social situations out of which they grew. The study of 
colloquial speech as a product of frontier life is full of in- 
structive possibilities. "Log-rolling," "latch-string," 
"stump speech," "top sawyer," "lack of sand" are famil- 
iar illustrations. 
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History is one of the most fruitful subjects of the 
curriculum when conceived in the light of social theory. 
Facts of history, connected and interpreted by the knowl- 
edge of human nature affords an unequalled opportunity 
for impressing even young students with the great fact 
of continuity in existence, with the idea of gradual growth 
and development, with the interplay of men and naiture, 
with the fact that we can understand the present only in 
relation to the past, at the same time that we read what 
we know of human nature today into the conduct of men 
long dead. Here is the opportunity with the growing 
maturity of students to direct attention to the underlying 
industrial forces by which history must be interpreted. 
A study of the development of agriculture, of transporta- 
tion, of textile industries, of metal working and the like 
is as necessary to the true interpretation of history as 
to the understanding of the meaning of science. 

Beading and literature bear in an important way 
upon the growth of the social conception. Here again 
literature may be related to social development and shown 
to be a product of time and counitry. Selections of liter- 
ature for reading should deal with all forms of activity 
and should exalt those who render faithful services* 

Manual training is of an important social signifi- 
cance. Valuable as it is as a means of expression, as a 
form of discipline, it is still more to be praised as rous- 
ing interest in work with the hands and developing sym- 
pathy with and respect for those who labor. Domestic 
science has not only an immediate bearing upon the fine 
art of daily life, but in its scientific aspects gives insight 
and interest. Agriculture is not a mere ^T)read and but- 
ter^^ study. It is a fascinating pursuit and when con- 
nected in a large way with national life becomes a mental 
satisfaction and a social stimulus. 

The school excursion is a thing to be praised. We 
have much to learn from German and Swiss methods in 
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this regard. We are slow to recognize the yalue of visits, 
not only to fields and streams, but to mill, postoffice, 
power plant, factoiy and farm. The school must not 
be isolated from the life of the community. It must not 
deal with books only, but with things also. It must give 
pupils an understanding of the social organization of the 
community and nation, and this can be made more vivid 
by the excursion, for which preparation is made in ad- 
vance and concerning which Ithere is after discussion. 

But mere knowledge of social organization will not 
serve the purpose. The ideals of the pupil must be in- 
fluenced. It behooves the teacher, therefore, to fill the 
school with a social spirit, to foster co-operation, mutual 
respedfc, and good will, to bring into the school the best 
things from .the community life, to point out illustrations, 
not only of physical courage, but of social service and 
high minded civic loyalty. Every department of life 
should be searched for these ideals without sentimentality, 
without cant. The school should be a pantheon of pos- 
sibilities gathered from the past and present, to repre- 
sent the widest range of humah service. 

In all its work, the school should be kept close 
to the life of the community which it serves. In agri- 
cultural regions as we have seen the meaning of agricul- 
ture in its widest rektions should be dwelt upon. Thus 
farm drudgery may be transformed into interesting, sat- 
isfying work. Ambitions to better the methods and life 
of the community, not to escape from it, may be fostered. 
In the same way, in the manufacturing communities, in- 
dustry should be presented in its historical development 
and in its present relations, and every effort should be 
made to impress pupils both with the social value and 
the almost unlimited scope of the fundamental industries. 

It is impossible to do more than indicate in mere 
outline the way in which the school may aid in the 
gradual development of the democratic conception which 
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Bhall idealize all social eeryice and thnB not only fltima- 
late the few but give meaning and dignity to the lives 
of the many. This must come to realization slowly. It 
may be opposed by the powerful few, but unless we are 
prepared to relinquish our hopes of democracy^ we must 
be loyal to the ideal of a socialized education. 



THE STATE AND PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL 

PATHOLOGY 

By A. C. Rogers 

While there are still problems connected with the 
institutional, and other forms of care and treatment 
of those who are socially misfits temporarily or perma- 
nently, the insane, (the feeble-minded and the criminal 
they are, according to present standards, mostly matters 
of detail with regard to efficiency of service consistent 
with the broadest economy. That ithere must ever be a 
large number of such misfits has been taken for granted 
as an unavoidable certainty and the state has assumed 
the responsibility of their care. The dominant motives 
have been first to relieve the families and communities 
of elements of personal danger, immoral contagion or so- 
cial disturbance; second, to provide reformation, educa- 
tion and permanent custody, as the case may demand; 
and third, to restore to society, and that under the moat 
favorable conditions both for the individual and the com- 
munity affected, such individuals as may prove capable 
of such restoration. The large residual number that are 
not so restored has provided constant material for analy- 
tical study of their composition, their co-relation and the 
influences or processes that are producing them. The 
average citizen is little interested in these questions except 
as his attention is directed to the financial expense in- 
volved, though he should be when he realizes that ap- 
proximately % per cent of the population of his state 
belongs to one of these groups under consideration. "While 
we may assume that this represents only one misfit, on 
the average, in one family in four, (if we assume the 
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average family conBists of five persons) this brings the 
subject quite near to every citizen. He should be in- 
terested, firstj because the public responsibility for the 
care of these classes affords a form of general insurance 
to every family, for which a proportion of its taxes rep- 
resents an annual premium, and second, because in en- 
couraging and supporting such measures as shall tend to 
throw light upon the producing causes and their sup- 
pression or reduction to a minimum he is contributing 
to the general good of society. This latter thought ex- 
presses our problem today. 

I shall attempt a brief consideration of one class 
only — ^the feeble-minded. Permit me to call your atten- 
tion, first, to the magnitude of the problem; second, to 
some general observations on eugenics and research in 
general; third, to an already classical contribution to the 
laws of heredity, and fourth, some su^estions as to the 
Application of these laws to the heredity of defectives. 

Beliable statistics concerning defectives in this coun* 
try are not in existence but we may probably assume that 
there is one feeble-minded person to every 50O of the gen- 
eral population, or say, 4,500 in the state of Minnesota. — 
I refer to those who are generally recognized as such — ^those 
whose mental deficiencies are such that they are never 
sent to ithe public schools Or else are entirely dropped out 
of theiki after a trial. To these must be added an indefi- 
nite number of morons or high grade feeble-minded that 
(1) come before the children's courts; (2) constitute say 
1-6 of all children in the public schools that are recog- 
nized as "backward^' or % of all who are usually assigned 
to the "special classes'' ; (3) an indefinite number of 
''Ner'er-do-wells" that exist in every community, always 
at the bottom of the ladder; (4) defectives among crimi- 
nals from 10 to 30 per cent of all convicted, and finally 
(5) an unknown number of epileptics, whose minds are 
not so affected as to readily class them as feeble-minded 
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but who are practically always dependent and will there- 
fore come into this same problem. From this imperfect 
data^ I should make a guess that 6,000 would be a fair 
estimate of the whole number of feeble-minded in the 
state of Minnesota. The Institution at Faribault is com- 
pleting accommodations for 1,500, or ^ of the whole num- 
ber now estimated. It is simply looking after the most 
urgent needs of this class in ithe state, especially the more 
typical group, containing a few individuals only, from 
each of the other groups referred to. 

I shall not take your time to consider the present 
policy of the state as to the care of these now under its 
guardianship — ^that being referred to last year — and pass 
to the other subjects proposed. 

We now hear much of eugenics and euthenics— or 
heredity and environment, definitely studied with refer- 
ance to race improvement. These are not antagonistic 
but co-ordinated sciences, if we may term them sciences 
at the present stage of their development 
at the present stage of their development.* 

What a child becomes is all the resultant of two 
begins its development — one is the set of internal ten- 
dencies and the other is the set of external influences. 
What the result of an external influence — a particular 
environment condition — shall be, depends only in part 
upon the nature of the influence ; it depends also upon the 
internal nature of the reacting protoplasm ♦ ♦ ♦ De- 
velopment is a form of behavior and how a child shall 
develop physically, mentally and morally is determined 
not by conditions alone, not by blood alone, but by con- 
ditions and blood; by the nature of the environment and 
the nature of the protoplasm. 

Heretofore we have been giving our principal atten- 
tion to the nature of the environment, now without com- 
promising our obligations to maintain the most favor- 
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able environment, we must not neglect the study of the 
conditions that produce poor blood quality, nor must we 
neglect to profit by the lessons this study .teaches. The 
necessity of this proposition is too evident to require de- 
fense. Our message is to call attention to a little of what 
is known and to explain the basis for optimism as to the 
ultimate future of eugenics, and to to plead for more 
extended investigation. 

In the first place, we have the history of past sci- 
entific achievements to justify the belief that there are 
no secrets of nature even in the biological realm, that man 
cannot discover in time, if he sets to work, and keeps 
at work sufficient determination and continuity. Though 
Bryant in the passage — 

'To him who in love of Nature holds, 
Communion with her visible forms she speaks 
A various language.** 
doubtless referred to the superficial phenomena of the 
landscape and sky, and to the emotional reaction thereto; 
yet it is equally true that she discloses something of 
her underlying methods, which we term laws, ito the tire- 
less seeker who devotes himself systematically, sympathet- 
ically and continuously to the task of intelligently di- 
recting, observing and comparing the elemental features 
of any one class of natural phenomena. 

Did it ever occur to you how little mankind knows 
of the causes and even methods of phenomena that are 
closest to it, and which have always afforded the most 
abundant opportunity for observation and study? Of 
course the discovery of the Hertzian waves and the de- 
velopment of wireless communication — discoveries that 
have come suddenly out of little known long before, were 
startling and almost supernatural; on the other hand, 
when the dove flew out of Noah^s Ark, he navigated the 
air with a perfect flying machine, though it has taken 
many centuries for men to realize what the birds have al- 
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ways taught, viz., that the very fact of their flying was 
a demonstration of a perfectly natural phenomenon which 
man could learn if he only would. And it looks now as 
though he would. 

Our educational systems are presumed to be founded 
upon a definite knowledge of the evolution of the mind, 
and yet prior to eight years ago, there never was so far 
as I can learn, more than one fairly complete study of 
the child from birth and covering a period as great as 
three years. This was the classic work of Prof. Pryer 
of Jena on his own child. About tha^t time Miss Mili- 
cent Shinn, now of California, added one more 
such study. Since that. Major, Dearbon, Mrs. Tilly, 
Paolo Vecchia and Cathelene Moore havo contributed to 
literature seven more casra. Possibly, I may have 
omitted one or two and there may have been a few such 
case? unrecorded, but even so, is it not remarkable, 
that with the millions of babies bom into this world 
since Cain and Abel first startled birdt and animals 
of their primeval home by their infant cries, the mental 
evolution of less than a dozen children should have been 
intensively and continuously studied and recorded, while 
the libraries of the world are laden with tomes about 
children, their doings, their care and their education? 
There is no lack at the present time of the highest grade 
of research work. Such institutions as this are training 
in laboratory technique of all kinds. With the tempera* 
ment, technical training and quality of mind to recog^ 
nize the valuable and reject the useless, there is only 
necessary in addition the undaunted faith and untiring 
energy and singleness of purpose of an Edison and a corps 
of helpers to discover almost anything by good team work 
— sometime. One may wonder at the unconventional act, 
but appreciate the spirit that wins — ^when Edison greeted 
Eicalton after his long and thrilling journey through 
Ceylon, Burmah, India, China and Japan for filament 
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fibre for the electric lamp, with the eager but laconic 
question, "Did you get it?" The adventures of Eicalton 
in the East, the still more thrilling ones of McCowen 
in his 2,300 mile expedition up the Amazon, and his final 
unexplained disappearance, are but incidents in the 
collection of 3,000 specimens of vegetable fibre from which 
only three or four contained a minimum quantity of suit^ 
able material for the filament of an electric lamp and 
that only found close under the bark and useable at one 
certain stage of development. This whole experience was 
bat an incident in the evoluition of the electric light, 
that is ceaselessly glowing and flashing in myriad forms 
throughout the world in rivalrous blazonry of the achieve* 
ment of one invincible inventor and discoverer. 

Edison will possibly be classed as an inventor rather 
than a discoverer of natural laws, but his faith, zeal, 
industry and accomplishment will never cease to be an 
inspiration to the scientific investigator. 

Social problems are involved, of course, in more 
complicated processes, because they are constantly influ- 
enced and directed by the ceaseless variations in human 
feelings and emotions. We do not really know ourselves, 
or how we will react to untried impressions or influences 
and we know less of our neighbors. There have been 
millions of things written about individuals, and we know 
something of human being in the mass, of certain char- 
acteristics that are more or less common, and of certain 
characteristics that differentiate some individuals from the 
majority of their fellows; but have we ever had a com- 
plete history of the life of one individual? Even the 
study of the masses, the histories of civilizations and na* 
tions, displays a lack of understanding of the fundamen- 
tal biological, sociological and economic conditions and 
processes which have determined their careers, or else 
there would not be such a diversily of views concerning 
them. One distinguished writer says that Home fell be- 
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cause the economic resources of the Mediterranean cirili* 
zation became exhausted and the ancients had not the 
utensils and the sciences whereby to conquer nature. 
Olive Shriner says it fell because her women became par- 
asites and thus lost the necessary virility to longer beget 
a virile race. Both doubtless have expressed valuable 
truths bearing upon the case. Yet China has had a well 
established civilization for five thousand years. The 
ordinary honey bee has had a very respectable little 
civilization since pre-historic times. It not only has pre- 
sented a very stable quality of social organization^ but 
it has apparently always done some things that men 
have never yet learned how to do. It can at will by its 
dietary develop a female baby into a worker or a queen, 
thereby modifying its entire physical appearance and its 
social status. It also accomplishes a feat beyond the most 
Eutopian dream of the labor reformer by maintaining 
a twenty-mima/te instead of an eight-hour day. In fact, 
when the sacred writer said, **Go to the ant thou slug- 
gard, learn of her ways and be wise,^^ he gave a hint as 
to how to really learn something about biological and so- 
ciological laws. We might paraphrase it something in this 
wise. "Go to planits and insects, thou investigator learn 
of their ways and be wise, for therein thou mayst dis- 
cover the secrets of thine own being so that with the 
powers of discernment, reason and will wherewith €k)d 
hast endowed thee, thou mayst lead thy life aright and 
teach all men what He would have them be! 

While the subject is probably not new to any of 
you and could be handled much better by some of you 
than by me, may I now call your attention to the studies 
of one man on one species of plant that taught him, 
and thereby the whole world, the first well defined laws 
of heredity. I do this for the double purpose of pre- 
senting a beautiful illustration of scientific investigation 
and because it has a bearing upon the problem of the 
feeble-minded. 
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I have on my study table Thompson^B work on 
heredity published in 1908. In the bibliographical in- 
dex to this, I find references to over 700 publications on 
hereditary^ and the author states that this list is merely 
representative — ^not at all exhaustive. It goes without 
saying that the great bulk of this very bulky literature, 
while, of course, containing many interesting and some 
scientifically valuable (Aservations, is largely devoted to 
speculations and generalizations from small groups of 
co-ordinated facts and comparatively limited observa- 
tions. 

One of the references included in this list for the 
year 1865 is "Besuche Ueber Pflanzen Hybriden" by 
Gregor Johann Mendel, a modest little report of forty- 
four pages made to the ISTatural History Society of Brun, 
a small city of Austria, about seventy miles north of 
Vienna, and published by it in 1886. In Thompson's 
index, the author makes this notation, "One of the most 
important contributions as yet made to the scientific 
study of heredity .'' For thirty-five years the scientific 
world knew nothing of it, and the few men who did 
know evidently did not appreciate ifs value. In 1901 
this report was reprinted in "Flora,'' and in Oswald's 
'^lassiker der Exakten Wissenshaft," thus recognizing 
it as a classic of exact knowledge. It was given to the 
English world in the same year by Bateson, whose trans- 
lation was published in the Journal of the Eoyal Horti- 
cultural Society. Bateson, himself states, that if this 
now famous document, had "Come into the hands of 
Darwin, it is not too much to say, that the history of 
the development of evolutionary philosophy would have 
been very diflferent" 

This Austrian Monk and Abbot was a teacher of 
science, and as an avocation, carried on in the interim 
of his cloistral duties, for a period of about eight years, 
a study of the transmission of physical qualities in a 
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simple plant, and kept an accurate record of his work 
including the actual count of plants and seeds under 
observation. He was wise enough to reduce these stud- 
ies to their simplest forms. He reasoned something in 
this way, "I will select for my studies, plants, for I 
can grow hundreds of them in my garden, where I can 
see them all as often as I like, and thus know just what 
they are doing. I must have a plant (one) whose va- 
rieties present different characteristics easily recognized; 
(two) whose characteristics are constant when the plant 
is self-fertilized; (three) that will permit definitely 
directed cross-fertilizing with the minimum amount of 
error, either from foreign pollen, or insect interference; 
(four) the hybrid progeny must be perfectly fertile. 

In the common garden pea, he found these condi- 
tions right In the first place, he found seven charac* 
teristics that could be studied singly, all of which were 
constant, and in each of which were differentiating 
qualities constant when self*fertilized. 

1. The form of the ripe seed (a) roimd or slightly 
indented, or (b) deeply wrinkled or angular. 

2. The color of the Cotyiedons or food material 
within the seed, which would be either (a) yellow to 
orange, or (b) green. 

3. The color of the seed coat, (a) white or (b) 
grey to brown. 

4. The form of the ripe pod (a) infiated and 
smooth or (b) contracted between the seed, and more 
or lese wrinkled. 

5. The color of the unripe pod (a) green, or (b) 
yellow. 

6. Position of the flowers (a) axial — distributed 
along the stem, or (b) terminal — ^bunched at the top 
of the stem. 

7. Length of the stem (a) dwarf, nine inches to 
eighteen inches long (b) six feet to seven feet. 
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Two years were first spent in testing out thirty-four 
more of less distinct varieties of peas from which twenty- 
two were selected for the final experiments, having been 
found to breed their respective characteristics constantly 
and without any exception. 

The next step was to cross-fertilize between the 
specimens exhibiting the differentiating qualities with 
reference to each separate characteristic selected, being 
careful to alternate in reference to the male and female 
elements. 

The full series of experiments involved a study of 
10,000 plants, all of which were grown out-of-doors, ex- 
cept that each series was represented by potted samples 
carefully guarded in the greenhouse, as control plants 
for checking against possible disturbance by insects. 

Mendel found that the first generation of hybrids 
(F-1) all resembled one parent with reference to the 
characteristic studied; for instance as to form of seed, 
they were all round, or slightly depressed in spots. As 
to color of cotyledon, all were yellow; as to length of 
stem, all were long, etc. He, therefore, called the quality 
or the unit character that remained apparent, domirumt, 
and the one that seemed to disappear, recessive. The 
results remained the same, whether the dominant quality 
represented the seed, or the pollen bearing plant. 

In the next generation (F-2 however, the results 
were different, as to the form of seed, 253 hybrids gave 
7,324 seeds, of which 5,474 were round, and 1,850 were 
angular, or 2.96 to 1 of dominant to recessive. 

As to color of cotyledon, 258 plants gave 8,023 
seeds, of which 6,022 showed the yellow, and 2,001 the 
green, or 3.01 to 1 of dominants to recessives. 

The general average of all the seven unit characters 
in 18,800 specimens, was 2.98 to 1, or essentially, 3 to 
one of dominance to recessiveness. 
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In the next generation^ (^*3) ^^ ^^ found that 
one-third of the dominants, (% of all) were constant, 
two-thrids (% of all) were hybrid in character, which 
produced progeny, haying the same proportion of domi- 
nance to recessiveness, as above, viz., three to one. That 
is, the dominants of this and succeeding generations are 
of two kinds — ^pure and impure or duplex. The reces- 
sive (% of all) was permanently so. This condition 
held good for all succeeding generations. 

Now to re-atate the results. First, The successful 
study of heredity in plants involves the determination 
of unit characteristics; second, when plants exhibiting 
these opposite unit characteristics are cross-fertilized, the 
first generation will all throw to the dominant unit char- 
acter; ^AtV^^ that the differentiating qualities of any unit 
characteristics will be dominant or recessive to each other 
in the second and succeeding generations. The ratio of 
three to one; fourth, that in the second and succeeding 
generations of hybrids, % of all offspring will be perma- 
nently recessive and one-fourth permanently dominant, 
while one-half carry the same mixed conditions to the 
succeeding generations. 

Now, what principles are deduced from these in- 
teresting facts? First, .that of unit characters, which in 
pairs, present dominant and recessive relations toward 
each other according to a definite law; second, scientists 
tell us that these phenomena can only be accounted for by 
assuming another principle, viz., that of gametic segre- 
gation. That is, that the gamete or ultimate unit cell 
in the process of genesis can carry only one of the pairs 
of unit characters; that is, the opposite characters in- 
stead of uniting in a cell, segregate, somewhere in the 
process of cell division, one going to one set of gametes 
and the other to another. 

Without discussing further the laws of inheritance 
as learned from the work of Mendel, and later, but in- 
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dependently, that of DeVries, Tschinark and Correns, it 
is sufficient to note that the formula for animal and 
plant breeding for desired qualities, as deduced from 
the above laws, has become an established guide. In 
conversation with Dr. Davenport, last February, he 
stated that there was absolutely no uncertainty in breed- 
ing fowls, to which he has given much attention for 
the Carnegie Institute. The results of given matings 
could be correctly predicted. The list of animals show- 
ing Mendelian charaoteristics in breeding can now be 
extended very greatly as the result of the work of many 
investigators. 

In human heredity, physical characteristics are 
found to follow the same laws. In general, it is found 
that *^^the more highly developed condition dominates 
over the less highly developed; and in the extreme case 
the presence of a character dominates over its entire ab- 
sence.^' 

For instance, in eye color (1) dark brown is domi- 
nant to gray; gray is dominant to blue. In hair quali- 
ties, straight hair is dominant to curly, while wavy hair 
represents the presence of both straight and curly hair 
germs. "Two blue eyed, straight haired parents, will 
have only children like themselves; but two brown eyed, 
curly haired parents may have a variety of these charac- 
ters in their families.^^ "Two flaxen haired parents have 
flaxen haired children;" • • • ^'two parents with 
light brown hair have children with hair of that color 
or lighter, but not darker/* Note the emphasis. "Two 
golden haired parents have only golden haired children, 
and none with red hair. Consequently two blue eyed, 
flaxen or golden, and straight haired parents will only 
have children like themselves. And the reason is that 
the germ ceUs as well as the somatic cells of such par- 
ents lack the dark and curly characters.'^ (2). 



*Dayenport Froc. S. for Ex. B. & If. 1908. 
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Now, we cannot dissociate the functioning of the 
human mind from brain cell integrity and activity. 

Feeble-mindedness is a condition of arrested mental 
development, that is, a condition resulting from an ar- 
rested cell development, mostly in the brain,— eliminat- 
ing acquired cases resulting from accidental agencies, — 
such as physical injuries, acute diseases or septic action, 
that in some cases interfere with biological development 
in utero, or early childhood, the Mendelian laws at once 
suggest that feeble-mindedness in general represents a 
recessive quality and that the germ cells which produce 
it are lacking in the potency to produce anything better — 
as the brown hair color gametes can never produce any- 
thing darker, or to use a homely but strictly scientific 
saying, "The spring can never rise higher than its 
source/' 

Thus the first inquiry in connection with the study 
of heredity of the feeble-minded was as to whether any 
normal cases could be found where the parents were 
both feeble-minded. The committee having had this re- 
search under observation* have had the opportunity to 
examine the results of investigations in a large number of 
families where feeble-mindedness is hereditary and no 
such instance has been found. In fact, we find just 
what the Mendelian principles would lead us to expect, 
viz: matings between the feeble-minded produce only 
feeble-minded; matings between normal and feeble-mind- 
ed produce both normal and feeble-minded, with a tend- 
ency for a strain to develop that is permanently recessive 
(feeble-minded) and another to develop that is dominant 
or normal, while the hybrid character is also present 
from which there may be expected a percentage of feeble- 



*Most of it has been done under the direction of Superintend- 
ent Johnstone, and Dr. GkK)dard of the New Jersey Training 
School for Feeble-Minded, at Vineland, and Dr. Weeks of the 
Villasre for Epileptics at Skillman, thougrh It now has made good 
beginning in Minnesota, in connection with the School for 
Feeble-Minded. Dr. C. B. Davenport of the Carnegie Institute, 
Cold Springs Harbor, N. Y., supervises all of the work. 
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minded oflE-spring, however mated. This explains the 
presence of both feeble-minded and normal children in 
the same family. 

(EXHIBIT OF CHARTS) 

The problems to still work out are 

(1) Collection of facts, 

and in this we need public or private support. There 
must be trained field workers to tactfully, patiently and 
diligently secure the pedigrees for study. 

(2) Attempt to discern the practical methods of 
certain influences at work to eliminate the unfit strains. 

We are making no claim that the millenium is near, 
nor are we expecting immediate radical innovations in 
social economics from work of this kind; but, faithfully 
and scientifically carried on, it should bring a distinct 
contribution to our knowledge of the causes of defective- 
ness and the remedies can safely be left to suggest them- 
selves. ,1 i 
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THE STATE AND THE CITIES 



WHAT WISCONSIN IS DOING FOR ITS CITIES 

By Ford H. McGregor 

A feature of the recent New York budget exhibit 
was the likeness of Father Nickerbocker, life size, gazing 
in wonderment upon some statistics relative to the city 
of which he is the personification. "New York, the 
second largest city in the world; population 5,000,000'' — 
a city with more Jews than there ever were in Palestine; 
more Germans than in any city in Germany except Ham- 
burg and Berlin; more Bohemians than there are in 
Prague; and more Italians than there are in Borne. 
"1,500,000 increase in ten years; equivalent to the com- 
bined populations of Boston, Kansas City, and San 
Francisco." More people respond to the authority of 
the mayor of New York than did to the first President 
of the United States; and the employes of the city con- 
stitute an army larger than marched with Sherman to 
the Sea. "Area, 327 square miles. 5,000 miles of high- 
ways; 2,000 miles of sewers; 341 miles of water front." 
A birth every four minutes; a death every seven min- 
utes; a marriage every eleven minutes. Annual school 
bill, $30,000,000; $15,500,000 for police protection; 
$8,250,000 for fire protection; $10,000,000 for charities. 
Cost of a single election, over $1,050,000. Bonded debt, 
over $800,000,000. Total budget for 1911, $174,000,000. 

This gives but a general idea of the immensity to 
which our municipal business has grown. The expendi- 
tures of Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, and Boston 
are second only to those of New York. Compared with 
the aggregate expenditures of our cities, the expenditures 
of our national government shrink to insignificance. 
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Even the construction of a Panama Canal does not out- 
class in magnitude the project of New York^s new water 
supply. We are only now beginning to take our cities 
seriously. They have sprung upon us unawares. When 
our constitution was adopted there were no cities in the 
modern sense of the word. The largest city in the 
United States, Philadelphia, had a population of but a 
little over 30,000, while New York was about the size of 
Madison. But 3.3 per cent of our population was urban; 
today over 40 per cent of the entire population of the 
United States lives in cities 4,000 and ower. We are 
becoming an urban nation. Over 30,000,000 people are 
living in cities and towns, and that number is rapidly 
increasing. The American city, with its great problems 
of administration and business management, has come to 
be .the social, economic, and political problem of the day. 
The twentieth century belongs to the city. 

Now, ours is an age of specialization, of experts; an 
age of the division of labor in which the old axiom "If 
you want a thing done well, do it yourself,'* has given 
w«y to the new one, "If you want a thing done well, 
get some one to do it, who knows more about doing it 
than you do'*-^get an expert. This priciple as a rule of 
conduct, has been gaining ground for many years in 
almost every walk of life, except, perhaps, the administra- 
tion of our cities. We have employed architects to de- 
vise and supervise our buildings, doctors to cure our ail- 
ments, and lawyers to secure our divorces, but have 
elected grocerymen, merchants, blacksmiths, lawyers, pro- 
fessors to run our cities — honest men, but little versed 
in the aflPairs of a great city. Probably no other one 
thing is more responsible for the failure of municipal 
government in America. We have failed to devise an 
adequate system of administration, failed to develop a 
professional class of municipal officials, and usually fail- 
ed to place the blame for its failure where it belongs. 
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The same has been true in state legislation. We 
have placed on tho bench lawyers of high ability, backed 
up by a great mass of jurisprudence and precedents, to 
pass upon laws made by farmers, mechanics, and mer- 
chants. The judge's has been the easy job, for in addi- 
tion to this great mass of jurisprudence, he has had the 
advantages of briefs and opinions of trial lawyers on 
both sides of the case, while to the farmer legislator has 
been left the task of fitting the laws into tthe complex 
social, economic, and political conditions of the times, 
and into the constitutional framework of the nation in 
such a way as to stand the test of the courts. All the 
experts have been on the side of the courts. In other 
words, talent has been used to tear down the laws instead 
of to build them up. It was left for the State of Wis- 
consin, (through the Legislative Reference Department of 
the Free Library Commission, to place for the first time 
information and talent behind the legislator. It has now 
gone one step further and is attempting to perform 
through various agencies a similar service for the cities 
of the state — ^to collect facts and information on all the 
varied subjects of municipal activity and municipal gov- 
ernment, and to place that material, together vrith expert 
service, at the disposal of the city officials and tax pay- 
ers of the various cities of the state. 

The two channels through which it is attempting to 
perform this service are the state university and the vari- 
ous commissions at the capitol — ^the Tax Commission, tlie 
Railroad Commission, and the newly created State Af- 
fairs Commission. The most important and most direct 
of these two channels is the state university, and it is 
to this one which I wish to direct your attention this 
morning. 

Municipal government is the most difficult of all 
kinds of government. It is difficult because of the multi- 
tudinous functions which it has to perform, and because 
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of 'the exceedingly complex conditions under which it 
must perfonn them. Municipal goremment touches the 
citizen at more points and is of more vital importance to 
his interests than any other branch of government with 
whicli he comes in contact. It collects more taxes from 
him and spends more money. With this enormous con- 
centration of population in cities and the enormous ex- 
penditures of money which it involves, a great number 
of new problems have arisen. As cities have become 
crowded, questions of housing and sanitation have ap- 
peared. As traffic and business interests have grown, 
problems of paving, dust prevention, and smoke abate- 
ment have been met — ^problems of water purification and 
sewage disposal, of milk and food inspection, problems of 
organization and administration, of accounting, r^ula- 
tion of public services, and special assessments, and a 
hundred and one other problems and questions incident 
to growth and the spread of social intercourse. And with 
every change in the social, economic, and political condi- 
tions of the country more of these problems arise. With 
every invention of a labor saving device, and with every 
new combination of capital, their number is increased and 
their complexity multiplied. Great power plants are be- 
ing developed. Heating plants^ water power, and electric 
plants, and other great industrial enterprises, which use 
the streets, and furnish services to the citizens of our 
cities are being added daily, and these must be regulated 
and controlled. These are great problems, and problems 
with which the ordinary official, even though diligent, 
cannot familiarize himself during his short and busy 
tenure without assistance. 

Yet these problems must be solved and solved large* 
ly in the same way they have been solved in other cities 
where similar problems have appeared. Municipal ex- 
perience must be drawn upon. The mistakes of other 
cities must be avoided and the benefits of their successful 
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experiments seized upon. London has had a sewage 
problem for a thousand years; Bome a housing problem 
for a much longer time. How have sthese problems been 
met? How did Prance solve the dust problem for her 
macadam roads following the introduction of the auto* 
mobile? With what success have motorists been taxed 
for road maintenance in Massachusetts and the East? 
What cities have bath houses, comfort stations, play- 
grounds? How much did they cost and what are their 
plans? How are municipal buildings insured? What is 
the relative cost of the collection of garbage in differ^it 
cities, or what is the most successful system of sewage 
disposal or water purification? What has been done and 
is being done in the various cities of the country and of 
the world? Many of these new problems in America are 
old in Europe. 

Now these are the problems which the city official 
has to meet, and surely they are among the most com- 
plex with whieh public officials have to deal, for not 
only do they involve questions of policy, upon which 
there may be legitimate differences of opinion, but ques- 
tions of business requiring the highest degree of business 
sagacity and judgment, where a mistake one way or the 
other always means the same thing, higher taxes. If 
these problems are to be solved and solved wisely, if each 
city is to benefit by the success of other cities and profit 
by their failures, city officials must have access to all 
the available information and data to be had upon these 
various subjects. They must compare notes. For the 
failure of our municipal government in the past rests 
not so much with the system, although that has been 
bad, nor with the character of our officials, although that 
too has sometimes been bad, as with the fact that honest 
officials have been uninformed. I am among those who 
believe that the average alderman is an honest and well- 
meaning man. I think he is an over-abused official in 
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this country. But the fact remains that he lacks infor- 
mation on the questions of city administration^ and he 
has neither the time nor the facilities for getting it. 
When a question of the milk supply, of a wheel-tax ordi- 
nance, or of compelling the gas company to lay its mains 
before the street is paved, comes up, he is in a quandry 
to know what to do. Xow grocers and merchants are 
good business men, and given the necessary data, and in- 
formation on which to form judgment upon a municipal 
proposition, they make the finest kind of councilmen. 
Heretofore, their judgments have been guesses many a 
time, and the wonder is that they have guessed as wisely 
as they have, considering the magnstude of the problems 
involved. Expert knowledge has been on the side of the 
private corporations, on the side of the street car com- 
panies, the telephone companies, and the gas and power 
companies. Now, why should men who are successful 
in their private business make such dismal failures in 
handling public bfusiness? Why should we have a fail- 
ure in the erection of a garbage crematory or sewage 
disposal plant? Frequently, because we have not prof- 
ited by the experience of other cities. We are still ex- 
perimenting with a type of crematory which was aban- 
doned in England and on the continent more than fifty 
years ago. Most of these problans have been solved 
somewhere. Why, then, can^t we have the data which 
will show how they have been solved? This is what the 
university, through the Municipal Beference Bureau of 
its Exrtension Division aims to do. It aims to place in 
the hands of the city officials information and data upon 
all the varied subjects of municipal activity and munici- 
pal government — ^to be a bureau of information, a clear- 
ing house for municipal experience and experiments. 

For years the list of questions was the only way to 
get information of any kind, and committees of munici- 
pal societies have made nuisances of themselves with th^r 
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numeiouB attempts at collectmg all kinda of infomuuiion. 
City officials are constantly imposing upon each other 
in this way^ and newspapers have often taken up the 
practice. The city official either does not reply^ or fills 
in the blanks with the least possible trouble. The result 
upon the questioner is either confusion or great danger 
of misunderstanding and consequent misleading. It is 
this laborious task that is undertaken by the Municipal 
Beference Bureau. 

But every city cannot maintain a separate municipal 
reference department. New York, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Kansas City, and 
such large cities can and do maintain such departments, 
but the small and growing city which is in greatest need 
of such assistance cannot do so. To perform this service 
for all the cities of the state is the purpose of the Munici- 
pal Reference Bureau of the TJniversity Extension Divi- 
sion. It aims to collect and furnish to the citizens of 
the state information on all subjects of municipal or- 
ganization and administration, public works, public 
utilities, and public service rates, municipal employment, 
paving, sewage disposal, water supplies, and water purifi- 
cation, garbage disposal, parks and playgrounds, housing, 
street cleaning, street sprinkling, dust prevention, smoke 
abatement, city planning, civic centers, art commissions, 
care of city trees, schools, charities and corrections, health 
and sanitation, accounting methods, comparative statis- 
tics, commission government, home rule, civic organiza- 
tions, markets, comfort stations, and all the other sub- 
jects of municipal interest, and to collect and maintain 
a file of charters and ordinances, and reports of the prin- 
cipal cities of the TTnited States. 

This is a tremendous job and takes time, money 
and effort. But we are making a start. We are doing 
something where nothing was done before. The Bureau 
has been in existence but two years, but during that time 
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it has collected material upon all the subjects mentioned 
and many more and in addition has answered over 2^000 
inquiries for information on questions relating to munici- 
pal problems. The Bureau has collected probably ^he 
most complete library on commission government which 
has been collected since that movement started. This in- 
formation has been compiled and published in a bulletin 
of the University which is sent free to any citizen of 
Wisconsin. The first edition was exhausted within three 
months^ but a second edition has already been published. 
Similar bulletins are now in preparation on Municipal 
Fire Insurance^ City Planning^ Municipal Legislation Af- 
fecting Tuberculosis, Commission Government for Coun- 
ties, Wheel-tax ordinances, and kindred subjects. 

The Municipal Beference Bureau of Wisconsin has 
exceptional facilities for gathering this information and 
securing expert advice for the cities of the state. The 
Capitol and University being in the same city, it has 
adviantages not available where these institutions are 
separately located. Besides unusual library facilities, it 
not only has the co-operation of the various departments 
of the University and the expert advice and professional 
knowledge of professors in their particular lines, but the 
Legislative Beference Department, the state railroad com- 
mission, and the other state departments and commis- 
sions at the Capitol co-operate to assist cities in the 
proper solution of these great problems. In this way the 
Bureau is able to give to the municipalities of the state 
the advice and assistance of experts in practically every 
branch of municipal administration and the problems of 
cities, in addition to the information and data collected 
upon all (the varied activities of the city of today. 

An illustration will suffice to show how this works 
out. A small city in the northern part of the state 
wished to install a sewer sjrstem. It hired a young drafts- 
man to design one, paid him for his work, and was about 
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to begin its construction, when the question arose as to 
whether this system should be a combined sanitary and 
storm water system or whether there should be a separate 
system for each. The council being divided, they applied 
to the Municipal Reference Bureau for advice. The Bur- 
eau informed them that this would depend upon whether 
the State Board of Health required them to purify their 
sewage or not, and called their attention to the fact that 
their plans must be approved by the State Board of 
Health. This was the first they knew about such a re- 
quirem^Qit, and when they did submit them, the Board 
of Health refused to approve them. In their extremity 
they turned again to the Municipal Reference Bureau, 
and that Bureau sent Professor Davis, a hydraulic and 
sewage expert of the Engineering department, to go over 
the ground and advise them what to do. 

The purpose of the Bureau is not to give the pro- 
feflgional service itself, but to advise what should be 
dcme, and to save the cities from making such mistakes 
as w9» first made in this instance. It does not compete 
wiiih the consulting engineer, but advises when a con- 
sulting engineer should be secured. Its aid and assistance 
is abotdmtely non-partisan, non-political, and free, and the 
correspondence and co-operation of the cities of the state 
is heartily solicited. The sole purpose of the Bureau is 
to serve the cities and citizens of the state, and to relieve 
the city officials from the laborious task of collecting this 
indispensable information. 

Whether this work pays or not is best determined by 
the demand for it. We are beginning to take our cijties 
seriously. We are beginning to be appalled by the magni- 
tude of their expenditures, and we want to administer 
them in the best and cheapest way possible. We are tired 
of needless experimentation; we want to know what 
other cities have done. 
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Nor do these demands come from this state alone^ but 
from every state in the Union. Inquiries on the subject 
of commission government, for instance, have been receiv- 
ed in a single morning from cities representing as high 
as nine states. During the last two weeks the number 
of requests for our bulletin on Commission Government 
has averaged from twenty-iive to thirty a day. 

Although a few diflEerent cities have had local muni- 
cipal reference bureaus for a number of years, Wisconsin 
was the first state to establish a state bureau for the 
service of all the cities of the state. But although this 
Bureau has been in operation only two years, it cannot 
now claim the distinction of being the only one of ite 
kind. The Universities of Illinois and Kansas have al- 
ready established similar bureaus, and the Universities 
of Nebraska, Oregon, and Washington have in prepara- 
tion, at the present time, plans for similar bureaus at 
those universities respectively. 

There is a great demand for this kind of informa- 
tion and the number of such bureaus is bound to increase. 

The University, through its Extenison Division, also 
offers to city officials and to those looking forward to 
service for the city, comprehensive courses of instruction 
in municipal government, local administration, and muni- 
cipal and civic progress. It also offers through the lec- 
ture department popular lectures on municipal subjects, 
such as "City Government by Commission," "American 
Municipal Progress," "City Planning," "City and Town 
Promotion," and similar subjects. 

The activity of the state directly, through its com- 
missions at tthe Capitol, can hardly be said to have been 
fairly begun. By our public utility law the Eailroad 
Commission is given a wide supervisory power over our 
public utilities. It is given power to prescribe accounts 
for public utilities, and to require the making of annual 
reports. It also has supervisory powers over franchises 
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to a large extent; franchises must be approved by the 
Bailroad Commission in certain regards. In the case of 
contests between the city and the public service corpora- 
tion, the city is given the assistance of the experts of fthe 
Commission. Whereas formerly all the experts were ar- 
rayed on the side of the corporation, now some of the best 
experts on transportation and allied subjects are to be 
found on the side of the public. The state is able to 
employ and retain for the cities men whom the individual 
city could not afford to retain for itself. 

A/t the last session of the legislature, the State Tax 
Commission was given power to require annual reports 
from cities upon uniform schedules prepared by the. Com- 
mision showing their receipts and expenditures in sum- 
mary and detail, and to publish these statistics for the 
benefit of the cities. It was also authorized to design a 
uniform system of accounts and to install it in any city 
desiring the same. This system has been designed and 
the Commission now stands ready to install it in any 
city that so desires. The city of Madison has already 
voted to have the system installed, and other cities will 
undoubtedly follow in the near future. 

The newly created State Affairs Commission is not 
given power over cities directly, but it is authorized to 
co-operate with all public and civic organizations in pro- 
moting the economy and efficiency of public administra- 
tion in all its branches. A movement has already been 
started to unite all these departments and agencies into 
a school of municipal efficiency and municipal service, 
and to secure for the service of the cities the co-operation 
of all these departments in the most effective manner 
possible. Not much can be said of this movement as 
yet, but that it will be crystalized within a very short 
time is a veritable certainty. We have had too little 
'^ome rule^^ in legislation, and too much "home rule*' in 
administration. What we need now is co-operation, cen- 
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tral superyision and control^ and the assistance of all the 
potential forces of the state in the administration of our 
cities and the solution of our municipal problems. We^ 
of Wisconsin, believe we are on the right track. 



COMMISSION GOVERNMENT IN MANKATO 

By W. L. CoMSTocK 

Intending to observe the custom of the academy in 
brevity and conciseness of discussion we hope to con- 
fine the scope of this paper to the special subject as- 
signed for the topic, Commission Government in the City 
of Mankato, and as our subject is limited to the plan and 
effect of commission government in one place we shall 
endeavor not to degress from this topic any more than 
may be found necessary for purposes of comparison or 
illustration, leaving questions of constitutionality and of 
the varying forms of commission government of cities to 
the general discussion of such subjects in another part 
of the program of this session for which assignments 
have been dulv made. 

For long years the malfeasance of municipal affairs 
has been the great shame of the country and for some 
time past wise minds and observing men have expressed 
great doubt whether our cities may be properly and suc- 
cessfully controlled and administered by purely demo- 
cratic government. 

Municipal governmental conduct is generally de- 
fective and subject to criticism and any form of munici- 
pal government is very certain to be found incomplete 
and in a measure unsatisfactory until the ideal has been 
attained. 

Generally speaking municipal charters are incom- 
plete and in part defective and are often the result of 
legislative patch work and therefore inharmonious and 
often inconsistent in their parts. 
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It is boldly asserted by some that the successful ap- 
plication of city goveminent must turn away somewhat 
from the doctrine of full consent of the governed and 
measures of control must be found regardless of that doc- 
trine. 

The effectual and satisfactoiy control of our munici- 
palities is of great concern to the nation for the influ- 
ence of the relation of community to local government 
has a distinct bearing upon the relation of the people to 
the government of state and nation. 

In a measure large masses of the people are acquir- 
ing their first experience and impressions of government 
from their observation and knowledge gained of local 
Qt municipal government. 

If such impressions are favorable the confidence of 
the people is established towards government in general; 
if such impressions are unfavorable that proper degree of 
confidence in government is wholly lacking. 

We have no fear of governmental distrust coming 
from the open fields of the rural districts or communities^ 
but the experiences of urban communities are often pro- 
ductive of mistrust and misunderstandings not only of the 
administration of government but of the very priciples 
of republican government and the practical application of 
those principles. 

Whatever reforms may be adapted to municipal gov- 
ernment not only benefit local communities directly and 
practically, but also indirectly have a marked effect upon 
the minds and judgment of the people regarding their 
faith in our republican institutions and system, and in 
this respect are of the greatest importance* 

In a certain sense local government has not long 
been considered as government directly by the consent of 
those governed, but rather a kind of state control exercis- 
ed over a local community under authority delegated by 
the state and with a certain responsibility to the state. 
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However we may readily observe a present tendency 
to recognize the local rights of conununities in a greater 
degree and to provide for a self rule or home rule of ci- 
ties which observes the rule that government derives its 
consent from the governed, and in time we may come to 
have free cities in the fullest sense. 

Government by commission is not only a long step 
toward home rule but in a certain measure is also a de- 
parture form the ancient principles of representative gov- 
ernment. 

The questions involved in these transitions are of 
vital importance, for while the tendency may be to some 
extent leading away from ancient political doctrine and 
in a way an innovation in our scheme of governmental 
principles yet the accomplishments seem to justify an 
abandonment of theoretical principles for the purpose of 
obtaining practical results of a beneficial character. 

Since a crisis at Galveston, more than ten years ago^ 
forced upon that community an arbitrary control of mu- 
nicipal affairs from which at length developed a substan- 
tial form of commission government for that city, no 
subject has absorbed the attention of the people in ur- 
ban communities with greater interest than improved 
methods of municipal control; and now some sixteen 
states have provided by general legislative enactment for 
such form of local city government and nearly two hun- 
dred cities scattered throughout some thirty states have 
attempted an application of a similar form of municipal 
management. 

While all over the state of Minnesota this subject is 
being seriously considered yet very few places have work- 
ed out any practical plan for local approval. 

The city of Mankato was the pioneer in the state 
of Minnesota in formulating and adopting a plan of com- 
mission government to supplant a charter of directly 
delegated and limited legislative authority. 
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Perhaps no better example may be found for com- 
parison of the practical results of a special charter under 
legislative grant with the results of a commission gov- 
ernment under home rule construction. 

The former charter of Mankato was conferred by 
special enactment of the legislature at a time when the 
requirements of the town had not attained the conditions 
and circumstances of modem development. By such spe- 
cial grant Mankato was incorporated as a city in 1868 
and various amendatory enactments were obtained from 
time to time until 1887 when an entirely new legisla- 
tive charter was grated by which was attempted an as- 
sembling of all the material provisions of the many pre- 
vious enactments but which resulted in producing a char- 
ter of doubtful form and unsatisfactory conditions and 
provisions. 

Upon the adoption by the people of the state of 
the provisions denying special legislation the people of 
Mankato became powerless to extend or modify the terms 
of their charter by legislative amendment and were held 
to provisions that were wholly inadequate for the man- 
agement of a growing community. 

At the first opportunity relief was sought through a 
freeholders' commission and drafts of a home rule char- 
ter of the old representative form were prepared and sub- 
mitted to the people but failed of approval by the elec* 
tion of the people although three times successively sub- 
mitted with varying modifications through the course of 
several years. 

For more than ten years the agitation for a new 
charter was kept alive in Mankato until the freeholders' 
commission turned its attention to the commission form 
of government and a charter of this form was prepared 
and first submitted to election in September, 1909, but 
failed to receive the approval of the people. 
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The commission however continued its labors during 
the winter following^ amendments were made to meet 
specific objections^ public meetings were held in different 
parts of town and upon submitting the final draft of the 
proposed commission form of charter at the general mun- 
icipal election in April, 1910, it was approved by a sub- 
stantial vote and became effective on the twenty-seventh 
day of May following the election and has been the gov- 
ernmental rule of the city since that time. 

With the exception of the office of mayor the same 
commissioners have continued since May 27, 1910, and 
the results may be held to be a fair test of the change 
in plan of city management. 

The ancient charter of Mankato was a very pro- 
nounced type of the class mentioned as incomplete and 
defective as well as inharmonious in provisions. Appar- 
ently the charters of numerous municipalities had been 
resorted to with shears and paste brush for ready refer- 
ence, as seems often to be the case, and a composition was 
thereby obtained that would do credit to the ingenuity 
of the builder but with a multitude of uncertainties 
and deficiencies and inconsistencies that became a con- 
stant menace to effective administration and public 
welfare. 

That charter was a legislative grant of the ancient 
form and provided insufficient power for the proper po- 
lice regulation and sanitary control of the affairs of the 
city so that the moral conditions and health of the com- 
munity could not be properly safeguarded under the lim- 
ited authority delegated by the charter. 

The power was particularly lacking for the supervi- 
sion and control of numerous occupations and establish- 
ments that naturally follow with the development and 
growth of the community and the number of police that 
might lawfully be employed was limited during the life 
of the charter. 
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This ancient form of charter wag thought to provide 
for a wholly representative form of government and did 
80 provide in the sense that its legislative branch was 
chosen from among the people of the town according to 
wards or districts. 

But in the administration of affairs it provided for 
a miscellaneous assemblage of boards and committees 
without harmonious relation to each other and without 
properly defining the powers and duties of the respective 
sub-organizations and without determining the responsi- 
bility of each^ or any in fact, in the public service and 
leaving the respective departments in conflict to matters 
of respective authority, and therefore without definite 
responsibility to the public. 

The old form of government provided for the elec- 
tion biennially by the people of a mayor and six alder- 
men distributed over as many wards, and a city recorder 
and city treasurer to be likewise elected by the people. 

Upon organization an assessor, engineer and city at- 
torney were chosen by the council consisting of the six 
aldermen, the mayor sitting with the council as its pre- 
siding officer and casting the decisive vote in case of a 
tie upon any question then pending before the body in- 
cluding qustions arising upon the selection, compensation 
or duties of subordinate officers. 

Administrative supervision was delegated to numer- 
ous committees of members of the council, such as com- 
mittees on streets, alleys and grades, public buildings, 
water works, sewers, police, parks, fire department, ways 
and means, and innumerable other committees for vari- 
ous purposes. 

A board of public works consisting of the assessor, 
the engineer and one other appointive member known as 
the president of the board, was appointed by the mayor 
with the consent of the council and had charge and sup- 
ervision of special and local improvements and the deter- 
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mination of assessments of benefits and damages there- 
for, and, in a measure this board jointly with the coun- 
cil, committees on water works and sewers as well as tlie 
committee on streets, alleys and grades, had a limited 
jurisdiction of miscellaneous aflfairs. 

The general orders of the board of public works were 
subject to the approval or rejection of the council in ses- 
sion but in routine administrative matters the board did 
whatever the council committees neglected to do after be- 
ing urged thereto, and in a way the committees did what- 
ever the board had failed to do whenever complaint was 
made thereof. 

Applications for local improvements were referred to 
the board of public works under an order of the council to 
examine, estimate and report and upon submission of 
such report the council by a further order either con- 
firmed or rejected the report of the board, although in 
most instances the konwledge of the board was primary 
and the information of the council was largely of a hear- 
say character. 

Then, as bearing upon the operation of such system, 
it must be remembered that the aldermen were subject to 
direct political infiuence more than the members of the 
board for the reason that each alderman was presumed to 
solely represent the interests and wishes of the people of 
his own ward or district, and having been chosen by the 
vote of the people of his ward only, independently of the 
people of the entire community, each alderman was con- 
stanly urged by his constituents to advance the interests 
of the district regardless of the general welfare of the 
community. 

The result of such distribution and the frequent de- 
mands of the people of a ward upon the action of the 
alderman representing such ward brought about combina- 
tions for mutual support and consideration and often 
divided the coucil so much as to render its considerations 
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ineffectual^ and at times certain interests received undue 
advautage over others and the public funds used for 
betterments and in the care of public welfare were not 
equitably distributed at all times. 

And moreover, the conditions and methods above 
mentioned very frequently provoked needless and prolong- 
ed delay in the public service and sometimes carried over 
an entire season some needed improvements or emergency 
requirement that should have had immediate considera- 
tion and attention. 

The work of committees of the council having been 
diBtributed among the members generaUy and promiscu- 
ously was wholly lacking in the element of personal re- 
sponsibility and to evade the consequences of neglect of 
duty members would persistently try to shift the burden 
of responsibility upon others. 

Likewise the board of public works was in effect a 
committee created by the council and only partially sub- 
ject to the restraint of the council and was also lacking 
in the element of personal responsibility. 

These conditions were very forcibly and unfortunate- 
ly demonstrated a few years ago when in a municipal 
crisis resulting from floods and neglect the water system 
of the town became contaminated by the sewer system 
resulting in an epidemic of sickness, and an incensed and 
outraged public after a searching investigation could not 
place the responsibility for the conditions upon any parti- 
cular person or persons. 

The confusing lack of duty and responsibility under 
the ancient charter left such a chaos of uncertainty that 
no person could be charged with a special duty in the 
premises. 

The limitations of legislative authority delegated by 
the old charter and the absence of personal responsibility 
or well defined rule of duty in official conduct were the 
chief causes of the final abandonment of the ancient form 
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of municipal goyemment in the city of Mankato^ al-. 
though other causes such as uncertain provisions for as- 
sessing benefits for special public and local inprovements 
and insufficient means of condemnation proceedings in 
taking private property for public use and the doubts at- 
tendant upon the decrees of the courts in attempting to 
enforce such provisions^ greatly added to the dissatisfac- 
tion and criticism of the ancient system. 

Among other things the old plan required that all 
assessed cost of local improvements should be paid within 
thirty days after giving notice thereof and should be paid 
at once in one sum, while the present system affords the 
option of making payment in annual installments over a 
term of years upon which municipal certificates of in- 
debtedness may be issued if necessary to procure relief, 
to the tax payers. 

The city of Mankato has had a varied experience in 
its attempts to escape the consequences of its old form 
municipal charter and some years ago had appointed a 
free holders' commission by whom was prepared a repre- 
sentative home rule charter which was three times sub- 
mitted to the people and each time defeated for the prin- 
cipal reason that it was thought to be no improvement 
upon the former plan; and subsequently the commission 
prepared and submitted a commission charter which was 
in turn defeated largely for the reason that the people 
were not yet prepared to make so full and sweeping a 
change in the form of city government; but finally upon 
further amendment and consideration the present charter 
of commission form was adopted by a substantial vote 
of the people of the community. 

The final report of the freeholders' commission was 
submitted for popular approval at the election in April, 
1910, and became effective in May of that year since 
which time it has been more or less thoroughly tested in 
our city. 
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The adoption of the commisBion form of city gov- 
ernment for Mankato has been opposed by certain special 
interests fearful of the too strenuous enforcement of the 
law in some respects, but such apprehension has proven 
wholly without foundation for no marked difference may 
be noted in the exercise of effectual authority by the 
executive department of the city. 

The enforcement of police regulations seems more 
dependent upon the personal policy of the executive de- 
partment supported by the demands of the people than 
upon any difference in governmental form. 

The courts and the administration of the laws 
through and by the courts are of course wholly unaffected 
by any form or change of form of municipal government, 
as they are wholly removed from the general municipal 
organization so as to be more an independent than a co- 
ordinate branch of local administration. 

Under the commission form of city government the 
principal advantages are to be found in the organization 
and classification of the departments of public service and 
in clearly and certainly defining a rule of official and 
personal duty and responsibility. 

Thus the dangerous uncertainties regarding authori- 
ty and duty in the public service are substantially re- 
moved and the people look directly to certain of their 
official servants for the discharge of certain specific duties 
and the accounting of certain responsibilities. 

A recent incident in our city has fully demonstrated 
an immediate sense of responsibility under circumstances 
that under the ancient system would preclude any con- 
ception of the rule of personal responsibility. 

The present commission form of government of the 
city of Mankato is very similar to the Iowa plan so wide- 
ly and favorably known and heretofore applied in many 
places. 
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The executive^ admiiuBtratiye and legislative authori- 
ty comprise a mayor and four councilman all chosen at 
large without reference to wards or precincts and each 
of whom is the head of a distinct administrative depart- 
ment of the city government and wholly responsible for 
the conduct of the affairs of his respective department. 

The municipal officers are chosen by a process of 
elimination as any qualified person may become a candi- 
date for municipal office upon filing the petition of at 
least twenty-five qualified electors of the city nominating 
such candidate for the primary election. 

Two candidates for each office receiving the highest 
number of votes at the primary elections are held to be 
nominated as candidates for the general election and 
their names are placed upon the ballot for the next en- 
using city election accordingly; thus from step to step 
the process of elimination is carried to its conclusion and 
all witiiout any reference to party designation or 
partisanship whatever. 

The mayor has direct charge of the d^artment of 
public welfare including public healthy sanitation and 
police service; and the duties of the other departments 
are distributed among the four councilmen by majority 
vote of the council in session as follows: 

A department of ways and means including accounts 
and finance; 

A department of public property including parks^ 
public grounds, buildings and fire protection; 

A department of public utilities including water 
works and sewers; and, 

A department of public ways including supervision, 
care and maintenance of all streets, alleys, public high- 
ways and walks. 

All subordinate officers and employees owe a direct 
responsibility to the respective heads of the departments 
in which they are engaged; except that the city clerk,^ 
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treasurer, engineer, city assessor and city attorney may 
be said more strictly to have or owe responsibility to the 
council as a body exercising primary authority. 

In considering the experience in the city of Man- 
kato with its commission form of city government we 
may summarize the advantages over the old system as 
including in part at least: Prompt results in obtaining 
official consideration and action; relief from the un- 
favorable local influences of the constituents of officials; 
better business methods including a system of requisi- 
tions for materials and improved methods of accounting; 
relief from the pernicious effects of partisan politics; and 
none less than these, the determination of the lines of 
official duty and the recognition of direct responsibility 
in official conduct. 

Our earlier comment will suggest somewhat the un- 
fortunate delays experienced in obtaining consideration 
of even important matters under the old charter system; 
but the vexations of that system in such respect were al- 
most indescribable. It was generally held under that 
system that improvements must originate with petition 
from property owners and upon the presentation of such 
petition it was customary to refer the same to a com- 
mittee of the council and frequently meeting after meet- 
ing of the council would pass without receiving a report 
from such committee and when the report finally came 
in it generally provoked long continued debate that often 
extended througn several other meetings of the council 
and finally if thought worthy of serious investigation the 
matter would be referred to the board of public works 
under a preliminary order requiring an investigation and 
the making of estimates of costs and probable benefits 
and damages if any and a return of the subject to the 
council for further consideration and the hearing of 
objections thereto and renewed debate often long drawn, 
and if favorably considered by the council at the end of 
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its hearings and deliberation thereon the matter was 
under the requirements of the charter again referred to 
the board of public works for administrative execution 
and again upon the objections of any interested person 
further hearings were had and consideiution was con- 
tinued from time to time by the board until a final 
determination had been reached when if an improvement 
was then ordered and undertaken, upon the making of 
assessments for benefits or damages resulting therefrom 
in the case of objections the matter would quite often 
go back to the council upon further report of the board 
and debate would be renewed and continued from time 
to time until the matter found its weary way to a final 
conclusion and upon the final record became a closed 
incident, unless perchance it was then taken before the 
court upon appeal as was often the case. 

As an example of the delays of the old system it 
may be noted th'at in certain instances the former council 
had made and extended tax levies and collected taxes for 
two or more years for the purpose of providing for cer- 
tain important public improvements then contemplated 
and that by reason of objections, disagreements and a 
general misunderstanding of the subject the old system 
terminated and the old officers retired without even a 
beginning of the undertaking of the improvements con- 
templated. 

All such needless delays are impossible under the 
government of a city by commission as the subject under 
consideration goes directly to the men who are to adopt 
and execute the plans to be carried on, there are no un- 
necessary intermediate references, and the executive chiefs 
call to their immediate assistance all of the working 
force of the particular department having charge of the 
subject and after a speedy determination the work goes 
promptly forward or is at once rejected and the record 
closed. 
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It is sufficient comparison to say that within three 
months of the present season that in paving and improve- 
ment of streets, additional water works and extension of 
the sewer system fully as much was accomplished in the 
city of Mankato as during the period of an entire year 
at any other time in the history of the town. 

Under the old system city property, and especially 
chattels, was controlled first by one and then by another, 
tools and implements passing from hand to hand without 
record and purchases were made indiscriminately and 
without responsible authority, so that it was impossible to 
keep a correct inventory or account of assets, and petty 
extravagance and waste very naturally followed. 

It is reported that at one time a building situate 
adjacent to city property but subject to private owner- 
ship was given away by a subordinate city official -to a 
city employee which eventually brought the donor and 
the donee into court to respond to the demands of the 
owner of the property, and it must be remembered that 
this circumstance arose from the presumed right of a 
city underling to give away, as he supposed, city property. 

Under the commission plan no purchase may be 
made for the city excepting by the head of a department 
upon written requisition, duplicates of which are required 
to be filed in the office of the city clerk and reported to 
the council in session then to be considered and approved 
or rejected as the case may be. 

The heads of departments have in charge certain 
specific city property ^"^^'^perly ^'^ventoried and accounted 
with which record all additions or deductions are noted 
as they may occur. 

Under the old system and its manner of conducting 
business as above suggested it was impossible to keep an 
absolutely correct account of municipal transactions and 
that sjTstem had so many minor branches and various 
channels of affairs that it was found impractical in the 
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opinion of expert accountants to attempt any well de- 
fined eystem of financial transactions according to pres- 
ent improved methods; while under the commission plan 
with its limited number of departments and thorough 
classification a complete and perfect system of accounting 
has been adopted of which condensed monthly summaries 
are published for the information of the people and 
which constitute an ever ready key or index to the de- 
tailed transactions of the officials. 

During the existence of the commission government 
in our city outstanding certificates of indebtedness 
amounting to nearly thirty-five thousand dollars have 
been paid off and retired, special street improvements 
exceeding a cost of one hundred thousand dollars have 
been completed and other betterments including water 
works additions, sewer extensions and current repairs and 
improvements involving approximately fifty thousand dol- 
lars additional have been concluded; and, while at the 
incoming of the plan the current city funds were over- 
drawn several thousand dollars such overdraft has been 
restored and the debt thereof discharged and a working 
balance of upwards of fifteen thousand dollars is main- 
tained during the season. 

At the present time the principal officials are about 
equally divided in their political affiliations, but no 
question is ever raised either in official service or candi- 
dacy as to the political tendencies of any man; and in 
chosing subordinate officers the one question of fitness 
and responsibility controls always. 

Mankato is making greater progress than ever be- 
fore in its history and is becoming widely known as the 
city beautiful where sound conservatism prevails and 
civic pride exists in great measure, where Nature has 
lavished her bounties of historic placid streams threading 
through broad valleys embowered with kingly hills all 
crowned with the verdure of immortal promise; and to 
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all these great natural advantages man has added his 
towering structures of commerce among proud public 
buildings^ great schools and beautiful homes^ and all 
along the most perfect highways that modern science can 
construct are flanked with beautiful boulevards rich with 
the precious charms of the native forest and leading from 
park to park where the people gather to enjoy their own. 
And very much of this recent municipal progress 
may well be credited to the present eflficient system of 
city government, and we may well conclude that in Man- 
kato the commission form of city government has fully 
proven its worth. 



COMMISSION GOVERNMENT FOR CITIES 

By William Codman 

The form of governing cities is receiving consider- 
able attention at the hands of the American people at the 
present time, and is resulting in the betterment of condi- 
tions and in a re-adjustment of forms and methods in 
government. 

Ez-Senator Aldriqh of Rhode Island, for many years 
the Republican boss of the TTnited States senate, said a 
year or two ago, that our government could be run for 
$300,000,000 per year less than it cost to operate it. 
That statement undoubtedly was true. The spoils system, 
graft, log rolling, and pork barrel legislation that the 
congress is responsible for, and the unnecessary extrava- 
gance practiced in all departments of our government, 
bring about an enormous waste and expenditure of 
money far beyond the actual needs of the government. 

A few months ago Louis Brandeis, the distinguished 
Boston lawyer, while conducting .the case of the shippers 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission made the 
startling statement that the railroads of this country 
could save $1,000,000 a day in operating expenses by up- 
to-date methods of operation, and greater efficiency of 
service. The magnates of the railway world got purple 
in the face from excessive laughter over what they deem- 
ed an absurd and ridiculous proposition. But the intre- 
pid Brandeis called witnesses and proved his contention, 
to the disgust of the railway magnates, who are more ac- 
customed to railway mergers and stock jobbing, and 
more concerned in looking after the riparian rights of 
their watered stocks than they are in efficiency of service 
and science of railway operation. 
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So it is with municipalities where there has been a 
lack of business methods used in municipal government. 
There has been enormous waste and great extravagance 
in all departments; there have been loose methods used 
in city accounting and financing; there has been a vast 
amount of money expended by cities in building city 
halls, schools, libraries, fire department buildings, water 
works systems, bridges, sewerage, paving, roads, park 
systems, etc. These large outlays of money for city 
building and improvement usually have been raised by 
issues of bonds on long time loans at low rates of in- 
terest. 

Many cities, in fact it is the rule and not the excep- 
tion in this country, have mortgaged the future to such 
an extent that the next and succeeding generations will 
have to pay for the building operations, improvements, 
waste, losses and extravagance of this generation. It 
is the heavily bonded indebtedness of a city, usually 
growing larger instead of smaller, together with the needs 
for current expenses that makes a high tax rate to burden 
the people. The city with a low bonded indebtedness has 
a lower tax rate usually, and the tax rate is one of the 
things that makes or breaks a city. A low tax rate re- 
duces the burdens of the tax payers, and is a great asset 
to any city as an inducement to business men and manu- 
facturers to locate in that city and engage in business or 
manufacturing enterprises. 

Bemember this, that there is as much competition 
among cities today to get prospective manufacturers and 
business men to come in and locate, as there is among 
individuals and houses in the business world to get busi- 
ness. Just as you look up a man's rating in Bradstreet 
or Dunn, so you inquire about the conditions existing in 
a city and about its management and government, among 
other considerations, when looking for the best city to 
locate in. It is the city which best meets those condi- 
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tions and requirements that enjoys a steady growth and 
development. 

Many cities have various clubs, civic bodies and as- 
sociations organized to help along in city growth and 
prosperity. Oftentimes these organizations are the life 
of a community and accomplish a great deal of good by 
stirring up zeal and interest in municipal affairs. 

In most cities political machines have been formed 
and have become so strong and formidable that their 
destruction has seemed impossible. The strongest^ most 
formidable and most vicious political organization in this 
country is the famous Tanmiany Hall organization of 
New York City that has plundered that city of millions 
of dollars yearly for many years^ and is an outgrowth of 
the old Tweed ring of a generation ago. 

It has taken a veritable revolution in some cities to 
break down the rule of the political machine that gener- 
ally thrives on graft, bribery, corruption and plunder; 
and bring to an end the rule of such bosses as Durham 
of Philadelphia, Cox of Cincinnatti, and Buef of San 
Francisco, now languishing in prison for his misdeeds; 
as well as to rid the quagmires of city life of the Hinky 
Dinks and Bathhouse Johns of polluted politics. 

In the majority of American cities the form of gov- 
ernment is partisan, with the spoils system in full force. 
The political friends of the successful candidates are re- 
warded with the official jobs without regard to their 
ability, competency or honesty. Just as the new officials 
begin to learn something of city affairs, the game of 
politics whirls in a change of administration, the old set 
go out and a new but similar set of official spoilsmen 
come in and the old system goes on under a new regime. 

When the voters in our cities begin to appreciate 
how difficult is the task of running the affairs of a 
municipality, and that it takes a man, or set of men, as 
highly specialized and experienced in city affairs as that 
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required of the head of a railroad or other large corpora- 
tion, they will cease electing men from merely partisan 
reasons and we shall reach a more perfect autonomy in 
city affairs. 

The speed of a battleship squadron at sea is regu- 
lated by its slowest unit. The strength of a chain is no 
greater than its weakest link. No city can rise to great- 
er heights or standards of municipal greatness or govern- 
ment than the level of its citizenship. 

A city, in a measure is controlled as much by its 
surroundings, traditions and environment, as is an in- 
dividual. The thrift, industry, enterprise, intelligence 
and spirit of progress manifested in the citizenship of a 
city is apt to be reflected in the growth, thrift, harmony 
and public spirit of the municipality. 

City building and management has become a science 
and is working a wholesome revolution all over this coun- 
try. It has been brought about and inaugurated by the 
intelligent demand of taxpayers and property owners 
that the municipality shall be governed as effectively, as 
efficiently and as economically as they manage their own 
private business affairs. 

In recent years cities have realized this fact as never 
before, that the character of their government reacts upon 
their commercial prosperity, and that the attractiveness 
of a city is definitely valuable as an asset of growth and 
prosperity. 

The United States is a new country and therefore a 
young country. The majority of cities and towns in this 
country, especially in the central and western portions, 
are so new and young that their foundation and start is 
within the memory of the older inhabitants, the early 
pioneers if you please. 

The inhabitants of a municipality have been so con- 
cerned with their own welfare, and so engrossed with 
their own business affairs, that they have not given 
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enough of their thought and attention to city building. 
They are so good natured^ easy goings self satisfied a^nd 
indifferent that they have left the affairs of the city too 
much in the hands of the politicians and those interests 
in every city who are looking for contracts, franchises 
and advantages of various sorts for their own profit, 
benefit and aggrandizement. 

The big interests that figure most in municipal af- 
fairs and are always seeking franchises and monopolies 
for private gain, are the gas, electric light, heat and 
power companies, and the telephone, traction, street car 
and railway companies. One of the greatest problems in 
city affairs is dealing with these great public service cor- 
porations, many of which are hard to handle because of 
their influence and the money they usually are willing to 
spend in graft and corruption to gain their ends. 

Instances of scandal, graft, crime and corruption in 
thousands of American cities have been going on for 
years to the lasting shame and disgrace of civic life. 
There is no city too large or town too small to escape the 
ravages of this blot on the escutcheon of our American 
cities. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnatti, Toledo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Denver, 
San Francisco and thousands of other cities have been 
touched by the blight, and some have come under the 
reforming influence of a Johnson, a Whitlock, a McGov- 
ern, a Folk, a Lindsey or a Heney. 

It is because of these things that the American peo- 
ple are beginning to wake up to municipal needs as never 
before. It is because of these things that they are look- 
ing and seeking for remedies to cure municipal ills and 
attain a higher and better and safer form and plan of 
city government. In the last few years there has been 
an arousal of the public conscience that has spread in a 
wave of reform and progress all over this country. It 
has encompassed the great cities of our common country 
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and penetrated to the remotest hamlets of the far west. 
All classes and sections of our country have been visited 
and the crusade for a better civic life, for higher ideals 
and for the safest and sanest form of municipal govem- 
nient has crossed mountains, rivers and vales of this 
great republic of the west, and has spread like the on- 
coming sweep of the noon-tide sun until every section 
and every state has been stirred and awakened to a new 
civic existence. 

There has been so much show of greed, monopoly 
and special privilege in this country; and so much com- 
mercialism and exploitation of capital that ttie centraliza- 
tion, mobilization and monopolization of capital, wealth, 
natural resources and industrial growth in the hands of 
few men and few corporations, and the consequent amal- 
gamation of corporations into great trusts and combines, 
has resulted in a few, powerful, so-called captains of in- 
dustry gaining almost complete control of this country. 

All this has had a tendency to ditsribute the benefits 
of progress unevenly. Inequality of opportunity is one 
of the worst evils that confronts any nation, and when 
that condition exists the thing to do is for the people to 
rise up and assert their rights and stamp out those evils 
and wrongs that exist and bring about better conditions 
and provide lasting remedies that shall equalize oppor- 
tunities for all our people of every class and section of 
our country. 

These conditions have awakened (the people to the 
necessities of the hour and there is now a forward move- 
ment to regain the ascendency and place back in the hands 
of the people the control of governmental, state and 
municipal affairs. 

It was to bring about better conditions and remedy 
municipal ills that the Commission Form of Government 
was evolved and had its initiation at Galveston, Texas, 
where the plan first was put into execution. 
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Since then 170 American cities ranging in size 
from 1,000 population to more than 200,000 population 
and embracing about thirty-three states of the Union 
have adopted it, and hundreds of other cities are con- 
sidering it. I have heard of no cities abandoning ii 
that once have adopted it, which speaks well for this 
form of municipal government. 

The basic principle of the commission form of gov- 
ernment is concentration of power and fixing of 
responsibility. It is a simplified form of government 
and has become a part of the progressive movement hold- 
ing sway in this country at the present time and is a 
form of government best adapted to restore popular, 
representative government to the people, and overcome 
the tendency to complexity in city government. At the 
same time it does away with the evils of boss and gang 
rule and places the reins of government in the hands of 
the people so ithat the city officials can be held to a great- 
er responsibility and stricter accountability for their 
stewardship. 

THE IOWA PLAN. 

Probably one of the best systems already adopted is 
that at Des Moines, Iowa. In 1907 the Iowa legislature 
passed an act to provide for the government of certain 
cities and the adoption thereof by special election. In 
1909 the legislature amended the law to strengthen it 
in certain particulars. The Iowa law is a good law and 
provides in detail for carrying out the system. So 
complete is it that a city charter is practically unneces- 
sary. This gives uniformity in the government of all 
cities in the state, so that a decision by the Iowa Supreme 
Court on any phase of the law is an authority through- 
out the state, whereas if every city had a charter with 
different and conflicting provisions, a decision regarding 
the charter provisions of one city would not be an 
authority for another city. 
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The Iowa law provides for a mayor and four com- 
missioners in cities over 25,000 population, and a mayor 
and two commissioners in cities of over 7,000 and under 
25,000 population. The mayor is a commissioner so that 
there are five commissioners in the one case and three 
in the other. 

Under this law Des Moines adopted the plan in 1907. 
The general plan is that citizens by primary may nomi- 
nate candidates for mayor and four commissioners, who 
shall have complete charge of town business — ^legislative 
and executive. Any person can be nominated by 
a petition of twenty-five citizens. The ten candidates 
having the highest vote at the primary two weeks later 
are submitted to the citizens for an election and the five 
candidates having the highest votes at the election com- 
prise the city council, with full powers — legislative and 
executive. Under the Iowa law there are five departments 
as follows: 

1. A department of public affairs. 

2. A department of accounts and finance. 

3. A department of public safety. 

4. A department of streets and improvements. 

5. A departmenifc of parks and public property. 

The mayor has charge of the department of public 
affairs, with general supervision over the other depart- 
ments. The other commissioners have charge of the 
other departments. The council by majority vote ap- 
points all other officials and employees of ithe city. These 
selections are made under a board of three civil service 
commissioners, who conduct examinations of a practical 
character to determine the fitness of applicants. 

The Iowa law contains provisions and provides penal- 
ties for bribery and illegal voting at elections. It pro- 
vides for publicit}^ and inspection of every ordinance and 
resolution appropriating money for public work, or grant- 
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ing any franchise or right to use the streets, highways, 
bridges or public places in the city for any purpose. 
Every franchise or grant for interurban or sitreet rail- 
ways, gas or water works, electric light or power plants, 
heating plants, telegraph or telephone systems, or other 
public service utilities within said city must be authorized 
or approved by a majority of the electors voting thereon 
at a general or special election. 

The law prohibits any officer or employee from be- 
ing interested directly or indirectly in any contract or 
job for work or materials furnished the city. Many other 
prohibitions are contained in the same section of the law. 
It prohibits free passes and free service, except in the 
case of policemen or firemen. 

The law provides for the initiative, referendum and 
recall. TJnder the initiative provision the people of a 
city may propose ordinances to the council. Any pro- 
posed ordinance may be submitted to the council by peti- 
tion of the electors equal in number ito twenty-five per 
cent of the votes cast for all candidates for mayor at the 
last preceding election, and contains a request that the 
said ordinance be submitted to a vote of the people if 
not passed by the council. Any number of proposed 
ordinances may be voted on at an election and adopted 
by a majority vote. 

Under the referendum provision any ordinance pass- 
ed by the council may be voted upon by the voters upon 
a petition of twenty-five per cenit of them. When any 
such petition is presented the ordinance shall thereupon 
be suspended from going into operation, and it shall be 
the duty of the council to reconsider it; and if the same 
is not entirely repealed, the council shall submit the 
ordinance to a vote of the people. 

TJnder the recall provision any elective officer may 
be removed at any time by the electors. The recall shall 
be upon the petition of twenty-five per cent of the voters, 
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the same as in the case of the initiative and referendum, 
and the matter submitted at an election appointed by the 
council. This provision applies to elective officers only, 
for the commission itself has the power at will to remove 
the officers and employes it appoints. 

I consider the initiative, referendum and recall pro- 
visions of the Iowa law the most important provisions of 
the statute. These provisions constitute the corner stone 
of (the commission form of government, and give the 
people complete and supreme control of every branch of 
city government. These provisions together with the 
other provisions and features enumerated tend to bring 
about the best form of self government for cities yet 
devised. 

The question of the constitutionality of the initia- 
tive, referendum and recall of officers frequently has 
been questioned. The matter has come before the court 
of last resort in a number of states, and has been decided 
in favor of the constitutionality of those great questions. 
This question now is before the Supreme Court of the 
United States for decision in a case coming from the 
City of Portland, Oregon, and the constitutionality and 
fate of those great policies soon will be settled for all 
time. 

The best proof of the worth or efficiency of a system 
of government is in the results attained from its success- 
ful operation in those cities where it has been tried and 
tested. The results attained in a few cities are as fol- 
lows: 

1. IN GALVESTON, TEXAS. 

The emergency following the great storm was dealt 
with efficiently. A floating debt of $205,000 was paid, 
bonds to the amount of $462,000 were retired, the city 
hall, waterworks station and other buildings rebuilt, and 
a sea wall built at a cost of $4,000,000. A modem sys- 
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tern of bookkeeping was introduced. Police regulations 
more strictly enforced. Saloons excluded from residence 
districts. Political influence was eliminated in selecting 
heads of departments; the merit system was established. 
Public confidence in the city government was fully re- 
stored; harmony and general prosperity were re-estab- 
lished. 

2. IN HOUSTON, TEXAS. 

City indebtedness ito the amount of $400,000 was 
retired. The practice of issuing bonds to cover annual 
deficits was discontinued; expenditures were kept rigidly 
within the cit/s income. The city credit was completely 
restored. Waterworks were purchased for $901,000. City 
plumbing and supplies obtained at fifteen to twenty-five 
per cent less cost. Tax rate reduced from 2 per cent to 
1.8 per cent. Graft, favoritism and incompetency done 
away with. Business methods adopted in all depart- 
ments; harmony restored both in city government and 
among ciitizens. Council sessions short, businesslike and 
devoid of speech making. Growth and prosperity of the 
city were stimulated by improved civic conditions. 

3. IN LEAVENWORTH. KANSAS. 

Strict enforcement of law was substituted for the 
city^s traditional policy of defiance of state prohibitory 
laws. Citizens of ttie highest standing were induced to 
accept office under the new system, the politicians being 
driven from power by large majorities. A period of de- 
creasing population and stagnation in business and build- 
ing was followed by one of rapid growth in all of these 
respects. A new set of books was opened and the city's 
business handled like that of an up-to-date mercantile es- 
tablishment. Property values largely increased, and the 
volume of real estate transfers showed unprecedented 
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growth of the city. Appointments were made on account 
of fitness, regardless of party affiliation. 

4. IN DES MOINES, IOWA. 

The first year showed a saving of $183,000, over 
last year of old government. Tax levy reduced and 
public improvements to the value of $358,000, were 
made. Contractors held strictly to contracts. A modern 
bookkeeping system was installed. Municipal expendi- 
tures held strictly within the city^s revenues. The 
streets were kept cleaner and street signs were put up. 
The quality of public service in all departments was 
bettered. Public gambling housese were closed, gamb- 
ling devices and slot machines were prohibited and or- 
dinances regulating saloons strictly were enforced. Street 
lights formerly costing $75 to $95 per year were re- 
duced to a uniform rate of $65, and incandescent lights 
from $24 to $17. All public work was promptly done; 
complaints were given immediate attention. The wages 
of men with teams were increased from $3.50 to $4.50 
per day; those of day laborers from $2 to $2.25; much 
better service was required. A new civic center was 
established on the river front. A municipal market 
started, lowering cost of living materially. The confi- 
dence of citizens in the representative character of the 
city government was fully reestablished. 

OMAHA, NEB. 

On September 2, 1911, the City of Omaha, Neb., 
adopted the commission form of government, and that 
plan will go into effect there in May, 1912 when the 
terms of the present city officials expire. The adoption 
of the plan there shows what a live civic organization 
can do. Several months ago the membership of the 
Omaha Ad Club were pondering what to do to perpetu- 
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ate interest in their organization. Various schemes were 
thought of and proposed and finally someone suggested, 
"Lets push for a commission form of government/^ The 
suggestion eagerly was taken up and a campaign imme- 
diately was inaugurated that resulted in the adoption 
of the commission form of government. 

Under the Omaha plan seven councilmen will be 
elected, and the mayor, instead of being elected by the 
people, as imder the Des Moines plan, will be elected or 
chosen by the councilmen from among their own number. 
It is expected that this method will eliminate the idea 
of centering too much of the campaign around one man, 
thus detracting from the interest in the candidates for 
councilmen. Also, that where the council chooses a 
mayor from its own membership he will be responsive 
to the council, and make the council responsible for the 
acts of its mayor. There is food for thought in that 
plan. 

MUNICIPAL. MARKET PLACES. 

During the summer of 1911 the agitation against 
the high cost of living reached such a stage that Des 
Moines and other cities opened municipal market places 
on city hall property for the sale and distribution of 
farm and market garden products direct to the consum- 
ers. The plan resulted in a great fall in price of the 
necessaries of life to the people of those cities. Of 
course such a plan could be adopted by any city, but 
a commission city is the most likely one to respond to 
such a need and adopt ways and means to relieve the 
burden of the people and especially the poor of a city. 

One of the things that the commission form or plan 
of government is accomplishing is to arouse a civic pride 
in the hearts of the people. Cities are beginning to 
take steps looking to the creation of civic centers and 
the beautification and widening of streets and avenues. 
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ilunicipal buildings of splendid architecture are being 
erected and placed in groups with fine grounds and park- 
ways, like the grouping of buildings at Washintgon. 
Park systems are receiving more attention, and play 
grounds for children are being provided to give children 
places where they can enjoy fresh air and healthy re- 
creation. 

City building and management is becoming a sci- 
ence and cities are scouring the country that they may 
employ experts in certain lines to occupy positions of 
trust, and aid in city management and efficiency in 
their especial fields. 

For example, the City of Milwaukee has established 
a Bureau of Economy and Efficiency under the direc- 
tion of Professor Commons of the TJniversity of Wiscon- 
sin. In addition to the members of this bureau, the 
personnel of the board includes consulting experts from 
all over this country. 

In addition to installing a cost system, the work of 
the bureau is of two kinds. (1) Municipal Surveys, (2) 
Social Surveys. The municipal surveys will study de- 
tailed operations, busines transactions, accounting, or- 
ganization and administration in departments of the city 
government. The social surveys will inquire into living 
conditions out amid the streets, homes and shops — 
health, sanitation, housing, workmen's accidents, stand- 
ards of living and like subjects. 

MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Another department is the establishment of a mu- 
nicipal reference library that is a very beneficial aid in 
city government and is doing for Milwaukee, what Pro- 
fessor McCarthy of Madison is doing for Wisconsin with 
a state reference library. 

I anticipate that the time is near at hand when our 
universities shall have departments established to train 
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men in the science of city government; and we shall 
doubtless see Dr. Vincent's scholastic factory and brain 
institute with such a department prepared to send out 
municipal experts trained to advise and manage cities 
and doctor municipal ills. 

IN MINNBSOTA. 

Section 36 of Article 4 of the Constitution of the 
State of Minnesota provides: "Any city or village in 
this state may frame a charter for its own government 
as a city consistent with and subject to the laws of this 
state.** Then follows the provision showing how the 
charter is to be drawn and adopted. The constitutional 
provision is supplemented by the act of the legislature 
set forth in the Minnesota Code 1905 Section 748 et 
seq.^ and the amendatory acts thereto. 

The same section of the constitution makes provi- 
sion, in effect, for a commission form of government 
tinder the home rule charter clause, but it provides that, 
"It shall be a feature of all such charters that there shall 
be provided, among other things, for a mayor or chief 
magistrate, and a legislative body of either one or two 
houses.*' 

Under this section the legislature recently passed a 
law providing for a commission form of City (Jovem- 
ment. 

LAV7S MINN. 1909. CHAP. 170. 

This law prescribes the method of carrying into ef- 
fect the form of city government. It provides for a pri- 
mary election and its form, and provides also that there 
shall or shall not be any party designation or mark in- 
dicating that any candidate is a member of any party 
whatsoever. This provision would do away with ward 
lines and partisanship in elections and result in official 
selection without partisan choice or designation. This is 
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an admirable provision and is one of the objects attain- 
able by the commission form of government. 

This law provides for the initiative, referendum and 
recall features, so essential to the working out of this 
scheme of government. At the time this law was en- 
acted it was declared constitutional by the Attorney 
General of this state. 

The legislature of 1911 passed an act proposing an 
amendment to section 36 of article 4 of the state con- 
stitution. Laws Minn. 1911, Chap. 393. 

This proposed amendment is to be voted upon at the 
general election in 1912, and is intended greatly to en- 
large the scope and power of the commission form of 
city government. One of its principal provisions is as 
follows: "Any such charter or any amendment or re- 
vision thereof may provide for the commission form of 
government having legislative and administrative powers, 
or it may provide for a major or chief magistrate and a leg- 
islative body of either one or two houses and,if of two houses, 
at least one of them shall be elected by a general vote 
of the electors, or it may provide for any other plan or 
system of municipal government/* 

Another very important feature of the proposed 
amendment is that providing that a majority vote shall 
carry a charter election instead of the four-sevenths ma- 
jority vote now in existence under the present law. Many 
cities in Minnesota have failed at these elections to carry 
the charter because of this rule, when the charter had a 
majority vote. Some cities have failed several times in 
succession when the charter was carried by a majority 
vote. 

With the passage of this proposed amendment the 
State of Minnesota shall have made ample provision for 
a splendid scheme of commission government. 
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FRANCHISES 

There is one very important provision that should 
be incorporated either in the law passed by the legisla- 
ture, or in the charter adopted by a municipality under 
the law. That is an express provision giving to the 
municipality the right by ordinance to regulate the 
charges of public service corporations. Many cities have 
tried to pass such ordinances only to find no express 
provision or delegation of power in their obsolete char- 
ters so to do. 

The state legislature has the power to fix rates or 
charges of public service corporations, pre-existing or 
otherwise. The state which is a sovereign power exer- 
cises this right as an act of sovereignty. 

Blake vs. W. & St. P. By. Co., 19 Minn. 418. 

W. & St. P. By. Co., vs. Blake, 94 U. S. 180. 

Munn VB. Illinois, 94 U. S. 180. 

It is well settled that the state, being a sovereign 
power, can delegate power to the minor divisions of gov- 
ernment, namely, municipalities, to fix rates for ser- 
vice of public service corporations. Unless the state has 
delegated in express terms to a municipality the power, 
which it has, then no municipality can by ordinance fix 
the rates of public service corporations. 

To be sure a municipality in granting a new fran- 
chise can stipulate in the franchise of the public serv- 
ice corporation the rates it shall charge for service, and 
provide also for an adjustment of rates from time to 
time to meet future conditions. But stipulating for rates 
in a new franchise to be granted has nothing to do with 
attempting by ordinance to fix rates of pre-existing cor- 
porations holding franchises. 

I regard this franchise problem as one of the most 
important and vital problems in municipal life and gov- 
ernment, and it behooves every city to see to it that an 
express provision is incorporated in its charter giving it 
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power to fix rates and charges of public service corpora- 
tions^ for such a power is a police regulation to prevent 
extortion, and the people of a city have the power 
through such an express provision to fix rates and 
charges for gas, electric light, power, water, telephone, 
street car and other service. This power is subject only 
to the power of the federal courts, in the light of recent 
decisions, to change the charter by reading into it the 
word "Beasonable/^ 

This powerful attribute of delegated sovereignty 
seems to be overlooked by cities for I know of no city 
in this country, existing under a charter or under the 
new commission form of government where this vital 
principle so affecting the welfare of the people and clos- 
ing to public service corporations the power to gain a 
monoply and fix extortionate rates of service, is estab- 
lished in their charter or ordinance under which they 
are governed. 1 regard this franchise feature as a func- 
tion of local government that is one of the most essen- 
tial and powerful in city government, and one ranking 
in importance along with the initiative, referendum and 
recall provisions. 

Some may argue that if a municipality had the ex- 
press power to fix the rates of service of its public serv- 
ice utilities, that the corporation owning or controlling 
them would refuse to operate such utilities. If such pub- 
lic service corporations will neither build such plants nor 
aeek to procure franchises, because of this power resting 
in the municipality, then let the municipality, build, own and 
operate its own utilities. I am a municipal ownership 
advocate and believe that every city should own its pub- 
lic service utilities, or at least some of them, and let 
them be operated and managed under the commission 
form of government. 

Our state legislature passed a law in 1907 author- 
izing cities to acquire, construct, own, operate and lease 
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public utiKties, and to provide the means therefor, eith- 
er by issuing bonds or certificates of indebtedness and 
giving a mortgage or trust deed of the utility to be 
built for security. 

The act defined public utilities as follows: ^Tor 
the purpose of this act public utilities shall include 
street railways, telephones, water-works, gas works, and 
electric light, heat or power works/^ 

LAWS MINN. 1907, CHAP. 452. 

Under this law cities in Minnesota may own and 
operate the utilities named and be independent of pub- 
lic service corporations. With cities owning and oper- 
ating such utilities there would be a startling elimina- 
tion of graft and corruption^ and a surprising saving to 
the taxpayers and other inhabitants both in public and 
private service and cost. , 

To sum up, some of the advantages to be gained 
from the operation of the commission form and scheme 
of government, would be as follows: 

1. The abolition of politics in elections. 

2. The abolition of partisanship and party desig- 
nation. 

3. The abolition of precinct and ward lines. 

4. The abolition of ward bosses and the dethrone- 
ment of the city boss together with the elimination of 
unscrupulous bossism. 

5. The abolition of graft and corruption in elec- 
tions. 

6. The abolition of trading and wire pulling in 
elections. 

7. The abolition of public gambling and gambling 
devices and the strict enforcement of saloon laws and 
other laws. 
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8. The abolition of graft, Binecnrism, favoritism, 
incompetency and dishonesty permeating city govern- 
ment under the old plan. 

9. Better nominations of candidates to offices and 
the use of a short ballot in elections. 

10. Greater interest and activity of the voters in 
elections and the government of city affairs. 

11. City officials elected at large and not by wards. 

12. A simplified form of city government, with a 
Bureau of Economy and Efficiency established to install 
a cost system, municipal and social surveys and a mu- 
nicipal reference library. 

13. Concentration of power, responsibility and ac- 
countability. 

14. Simplicity and betterment in financial affairs 
and in city accounting and book-keeping. 

15. Publicity given to appropriations of money for 
public expenditures, and of franchises or right to use 
the streets, highways and public places. 

16. The right given to the voters to vote upon 
franchises or grants for interurban or street railways, 
gas or waterworks, electric light or power plants, heating 
plants, telegraph or telephone systems, or other public 
service utilities. 

17. Appointment of officers and employees by the 
commision under the direction and examination of ap- 
plicants by a civil service board. 

18. Power of removal of city officials and employes 
by the commission. 

19. Provision against bribery and illegal voting 
and penalties therefor. 

20. A closer alliance and co-ordination of all de- 
partments of city government. 

21. Increased police regulation and service, and a 
restoration of the confidence of the people in city gov- 
ernment. 
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22. Municipal expenditures held strictly within the 
city's revenues. 

23. Eetirement of bonded indebtedness and the 
decrease in taxation by efficient, up-to-date service and 
management. 

24. An awakened public conscience in the science 
of city building, operation, achievement and manage- 
ment. 

25. Absolute and complete control of rates and 
charges for service of public service corporations under 
and express power provision incorporated in the city 
charter. 

26. The initiative, referendum and recall provi- 
sions to give the people popular, representative govern- 
ment in truth as well as in name. 

27. Increase of population, increase of property 
values and the beneficial advertising given a city by this 
form of government and its successful operation. 

28. The abrogation of commercialism and the 
spoils system as applied to city affairs. 

29. The creation of civic centers, beautification of 
streets, grouping of municipal buildings, establishment 
of municipal market places, and provision for play 
grounds and recreation grounds for children. 

30. The crystalization of the idea that the best 
plan of local, exemplary, self government ever devised 
and instituted for the welfare, happiness, confentment 
and betterment of the American people is the commis- 
sion form and scheme of government. 

To put the commission plan into execution in any 
city requires the initiative of some individual, some 
newspaper, some civic society or strong organization of 
patriotic, public spirited citizens, who see an opportun- 
ity to better conditions in their city and grasp it, and 
by agitation in season and out of season force to an 
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issue this plan and bring about a splendid and progres- 
sive form of local government. 

When our cities shall be purged of graft and cor- 
ruption and are no longer robbed by politicians, bosses 
and political machines, or plundered by contractors and 
special interests, or pillaged by the forces of greed, privi- 
lege and predatory wealth, a new era will have dawned 
in American life. When affairs are set right in our 
cities it will be easier to bring about better conditions 
in state and national government. With the expurga- 
tion of graft, crime and corruption in our cities, those 
wrongs cannot long exist in the nation. 

The commission form and plan of government is the 
symbolized form of popular, representative government 
of the people, by the people and for the people; and 
when the people cannot be entrusted with the supreme 
power to govern themselves by the majority rule, then 
it is time to declare self government a failure and go 
out of business. 

This scheme of government may not work out suc- 
cessfully in all cities. It may be all right in one city 
and all wrong in another. But the principle is all 
right and when it does not prove successful, you may de- 
pend upon it that it is the fault of a city or its people, 
and not the scheme of government. For in the last 
analysis, the successful operation of local, self govern- 
ment for cities depends not upon the form, plan or 
scheme of government, but upon the people themselves. 
And when it comes to that, the people of our cities are 
beginning to see the breaking of a new and a great light 
all around them that pressages the dawning of a newer 
and a brighter day in the administration of municipal 
government. 
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APPENDIX. 

COST SYSTEM 

The cost system as applied to cities includes a great 
lot of detail and information. For example: 

Per Capita Cost of Cities. 

Lynn, Mass $14.07 

Eichmond, Va 17 .44 

Sioux City, Iowa 13.22 

Dubuque, Iowa 10.26 

Des Moines, Iowa — 

Gen. gov. $0.©2 

Pro. Life & Pro 2.47 

Health & San 53 

Highways 2 . 56 

Libraries 32 

Eecreation 58 

Cemeteries .2'1 

Miscel 13 

Prin. and Int 38 

Outstanding debts 1.76 9.56 

Statistics showing comparison with other cities, and 
particularly of cities of the same class as to wealth and 
population. 

1. Salaries of commissioners, oflEicials, clerks, book- 
keepers, engineers, school teachers, librarians and em- 
ployees of the municipality generally. 

2. Cost of public lighting, rates of charges, cost 
per lamp per year as to electric, gas and other lights. 

3. Cost of public improvements and public work. 
Contracts for paving, macadam, sewers, sidewalks, curb- 
ing, bridges, etc. 

4. Rates of service of public service corporations 
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6. Cost of building and installing a city's own 
municpal plants or utilities. 

6. Garbage plants and collection. Utilization of 
steam for municipal buildings. Use of crusher and in- 
cinerator to convert the clinker waste into paving ma- 
terial. 

7. Cost of street cleaning and street sprlinkling. 

Illustrations of the working of the cost sytsem. 

Formerly. Now. 

Des Moines^ Iowa — 

Street lights $75 to $96.00 $65.00 

Creosote block 4.47 4.09 

Cleaning catch basins .'.... 1.40 1.12 

Culverts put in 17.61 12.63 

Incandescents 24.00 17.00 

Houston^ Texas — 

Street lights 80.00 70.00 

Tax rate 2.00 1.80 

Plumbing work and supplies 
15 to 25 per cent less. 

Milwaukee, Wis. — 

Garbage collection saving per year $16,000.00 

Supt. C. A. Mullen wrestled six months 
with cost records and specifications 
before he was sure he could %reak 
the game.'' As a result the price of 
asphalt paving fell 60 cents per 
square yard. It means a saving to 
the people of Milwaukee in paving 
of 250,000.00 
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MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 

For example, when a city wants a list of salaries 
and wages paid to all employees in public works depart- 
ment, to school teachers, or other employees, in other 
cities approximating the same size and class, the munici- 
pal reference library handles the work. 

BULLETINS 

Bulletins are issued on various subjects ; on plans and 
methods, alarm telegraph systems, labor conditions, 
wages, etc. 

Studies in government are made such as — 
Studies in city administrative organization, organiza- 
tion of the public works department, water works effic- 
iency, water rates, street construction, street cleaning, 
construction and operation of sewers, management of 
public structures, ash and garbage collection, purchasing 
methods, public recreations, and amusements, public parks 
and play grounds, special assessments, licenses and per- 
mits, health and sanitation, milk supply, regulation and 
inspection, communicable diseases, infantile mortality, 
meats and foods and their regulation and inspection, 
municipal education, free employment agencies, taxation, 
insurance of city property, public comfort stations, use 
of school buildings for social, educational and neighbor- 
hood purposes, police regulation, city directories, state 
laws, tariffs, city budgets, and statistical information of 
manufacturing plants and of business generally. I'he 
municipal reference library may be used in connection 
with a city library or it may be gathered and stored in 
the city hall or other municipal building. 

CHARTER PROVISIONS 

A few of the important provisions that should be in 
every commission charter. 

1. Provision for primary election. 
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2. Candidates by petition. 

3. Candidates elected at large and not by wards. 

4. Ward lines and precincts abolished. 

5. Ten highest nominated at primary and five high- 
est elected at the election. This is the double election 
system incorporated in the Iowa law and was drawn by 
Senator Cummins of that state. 

or 
Use the preferential system in vogue at Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado, which consists of one election at which 
electors are given the right of first, second and third 
choice of candidates, and is an admirable system. 

6. No party designation; no partisanship. 

7. Mayor and four commissioners constitute council. 

8. Bribery and illegal voting with penalties. 

9. Initiative, referendum and recall. 

10. Appointment of officers and employees by com- 
mission. 

11. Discharge of officers and employees by commis- 
sion. 

12. Publicity given to appropriations of money for 
public expenditures, and of franchises or right to use 
the streets, highways and public places. 

13. Bight given to electors to vote upon franchises 
or grants for interurban or street railways, gas or water 
works, electric light or power plants, heating plants, 
telegraph or telephone systems or other public service 
utilities. Also as to the vacation and opening of streets. 
Cost of the election, if a special one, should be borne by 
the applicant for the franchise, privilege or grant. 

14. Express power provision giving control of rates 
and charges for service of public service corporations. 

15. Provision for cost of public improvements such 
as paving, sidewalks, macadam, sewerage, etc. 

16. Provision for public market place and regula- 
tion. 
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17. Health and sanitation and r^olations. 

18. Water supply, regulation and infipection. 

19. Pure food regulation and inspection. 

20. Milk supply, regulation and inspection of milk, 
cattle and dairies. 

21. Weights and measures and their regulation and 
inspection. 

22. Fire and police protection and regulation. 

23. Begulation of the liquor traffic, with poner 
granted to the commission to revoke licenses. 

24. Suppression of vice and gambling with power 
to the commission to suppress. 

25. Smoke noise, bill-board and other nuisances. 

26. Overhead wires and conduits. 

27. Grade crossings, delays of traffic, gates belk, 
speed. 

28. Auctioneers, hucksters, peddlers, licensed deal- 
ers. 

29. Fire, gift, auction, bankrupt sales, transient 
merchants. 

30. Begulation of theatres, hotels and other build- 
ings. 

31. Power of eminent domain. 

POWER TO REGULATE RATES AND CHARGES OF PUBLIC 

SERVICE CORPORATIONS 

A good example of a charter provision of this nature 
is the one incorporated in the Charter of the City of 
Grand Junction, Colorado, as follows: 

"All power to regulate the rates, fares, rentals and 
charges for service by public utility corporations is here- 
by reserved to the people to be exercised by them by ordi- 
nance of the council, or in the manner herein provided 
for initiating or referring an ordinance. Any right of 
regulation shall further include the right to require uni- 
form, convenient, and adequate service to the public and 
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reasonable extensions of such service and of such public 
utility works. The granting of a franchise shall not be 
deemed to confer any right to include in the charge for 
service and return upon the value of the franchise oi; 
grant itself." 

Charter, City of Grand Junction, Colorado, p. 27. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

IT. S. Con. clause 5, par. 8, Art. 1. 

Minn. Code 1905, Chap. 50, sees. 2722 to 2732. 

Laws Minn. 1911, Chap. 156. 

A good example of a charter provision is to be found 
in the Charter of the City of Winona, Minnesota, as fol- 
lows: 

"To select and establish, subject to the statutes of 
this state in such case provided, a standard of weights 
and measures; to require a tesiting and sealing by such 
standard of all weights and measures used in business in 
said city, and to appoint a city sealer of weights and 
measures and define his powers and duties; and to pro- 
vide for the punishment of persons using in business any 
false weights or measures, or weights or measure not so 
tested and sealed; and it shall be the absolute duty of 
the council promptly to exercise the powers in this sub- 
division granted.^' 

Charter City of Winona, Minnesota, Chap. 4, sec. 18. 

Our supreme court has held that there can be no 
recovery for the sale price under unsealed scales or 
measurements. 

Bisbee vs. McAllen, 39 Minn. 143. 

A city may incorporate in its charter provisions and 
regulations of a similar nature to those imposed by the 
statutes of the state, and under those powers pass ordin- 
ances containing regulations, inspection and penalties. 
Under such ordinances the city may enforce them even 
though the state might also enforce similar breaches of 
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the state laws without the city coming in conflict with 
state authority. 

Arrests may be made both by the state and the city 
for the same act without putting a person twice in jeop- 
ardy for the same offense, for the same act may con- 
stitute two offenses,— H)ne against the state and one 
against the municipality. This matter has been settled 
by the supreme court of the United States in the case of 
counterfeiting and other cases where a person may be 
prosecuted both by the United States and by a state, the 
same act constituting two offenses, — one against the 
laws of the United States and one against the state. 

Our own supreme court has decided that the same 
act may constitute two offenses, — one against the state 
and one against the municipality, and two prosecutions 
may be had therefor. 

Hence cities may, under charter power, enact ordi- 
nances or by-laws for the regulation of saloons, disorderly 
houses, suppression of vice, food regulation, milk inspec- 
tion, weights and measures and other ordinances, and 
provide penalties and enforcement as the state may do. 

BRIEF OF CASES 

Initiative, Referendum and Recall for cities. 

''The United States shall guarantee to every state 
in this Union a republican form of government.*^ 

Con. U. S. Art. 4, par. 4. 

Of this provision the Iowa Supreme Court says: 

"The guarantee was intended to be te the states as 
such; that it was not intended to have any relation to 
the systems of local government provided by the several 
states for the regulation of their municipalities or other 
subdivisions.'' 

Eckerson vs. Des Moines, 115 N. W. 182. 

"The purpose of this guaranty was to protect a 
Union founded upon republican principles against aristo- 
cratic and monarchial invasions.'' 
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Cooley on Con. Lim. 28. 

"It is undoubtedly a question of local policy with 
each state what shall be the extent and character of the 
powers which its various political and municipal organiza- 
tions shall possess, and the settled decisions of its highest 
courts on this subject will be regarded as authoritative by 
the courts of the United States, for it is a question that 
relates to the internal constitution of the body politic of 
the state.^' 

Claiborne Co. vs. Brooks, 111 U. S. 412. 

"It is clearly a question of local policy with each 
state what shall be its various political subdivisions for 
purposes of internal government, and what shall be the 
extent and character and powers of those subdivisions and 
the manner of their exercise.'' 

In re Pfahler, 88 Pac. 270. 11 L. B. (In. S.) 1092. 

"That the electors of a duly organized subdivision of 
this state may be authorized to directly participate in the 
exercise of the legislative power of such subdivision can- 
not, we think, be seriously disputed. There is certainly 
no provision of our constitution which expressly, or by 
reasonable inference, prohibits it.'' 

In re Pfahler, supra. 

Eckerson vs. Des Moines, 115 N. W. 182, 
and cases cited in syllabus and opinion. 

In re Pfahler, 88 Pac. 271. 

Kadderly vs. Portland, 74 Pac. 710, 75 Pac. 222. 

Bonner vs. Belsterling, Tex. 

Atty. Gen. vs. Jochim, 58 N. W. 611. 

Graham vs. Roberts, 85 N. E. 1009. 

Brown vs. Galveston, 97 Tex. 9. 

Hilzinger vs. Gilman, 105 Pac. 472. 

Company vs. State, 99 Pac. 427. 

St. Louis Tel. Co., 149 TT. S. 467-470. 

Meriwether vs. Garrett, 102 TT. S. 511. 

Hopkins vs. Duluth, 81 Minn. 189, 83 N. W. 536. 



DISCUSSION 
By A. W. Selover 

In opening the discussion of this important topic I 
regret that I have not had the opportunity of hearing 
all of the papers which have been read by the previous 
speakers. I regret also that press of business has pre* 
vented me from making any serious preparation. I will 
content myself therefore with making a few suggestions, 
and perhaps suggesting a few queries as to the practica- 
bility of the commission form of government, as applied 
to the City of Minneapolis. 

I wish to state at the outset that I am not absolute- 
ly opposed to the adoption of this plan by the City of 
Minneapolis, but have not yet been persuaded that it is 
the proper form of government for a city of this size. 

One of the great benefits claimed for this form of 
government is concentration of responsibiity and of 
power. In order to obtain this concentration the present 
form of representative government is to be done away 
with; that is to say, ward representation is to be abolish- 
ed, and a few commissioners are to be elected at large, 
combining all the legislative and also all the executive 
powers of the city. Several questions arise in my mind 
which I would like to see satisfactorily answered before 
consenting to this feature of the plan. 

In a city of this size, would it not be extremely diffi- 
cult for the voters to acquaint themselves with the quali- 
fications of the candidates at large coming from various 
sections of the city? At present, candidates for the legis- 
lative branch of the city government are elected from the 
city districts or wards and the voter acquaints himself 
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very easily with their qualifications. These representa- 
tives so elected are responsible directly to the people of 
their districts not only secondarily, but primarily and in a 
larger sense to the city at large. 

The evils of the ward system do not grow out of this 
manner of electing representatives, but do grow out of 
the fact that there is a separate ward fund for each ward 
and a separate street management which are great handi- 
caps to the large and rapidly growing outlying wards. 

Again, are we ready to do away with the representa- 
tive form of government? Some will say, of course, that 
this raises the old stock argument against the commission 
form of government; but it is an important matter to 
decide whether we are erady to cut loose from an anchor- 
age whidh has held the ^hip of state in safety for many 
years. At least, ought we to do this until we are 
thoroughly satisfied that the substitute will serve us as 
well? 

Furthermore, in obtaining this concentration of 
power and authority are you not approaiching a danger- 
ous situation arising from the putting of power into the 
hands of a few men? To my mind, the dangers of evil 
government increase almost in a direct ratio as you de- 
crease the number of those in control. In other words, 
there is more danger from three bad men on a commis- 
sion of five than from fourteen in a council of twen- 
ty-six. Would it not be easier to form a combination of 
the three than of the fourteen? 

I have never yet been able to find an advocate of a 
commission form of government who will admit that 
under any possible state of affairs bad men may creep 
into the conmiission, but I submit to any fair minded 
sndent of city affairs, that snch m event is much more 
likely to happen in a scattered electorate than in a more 
condensed district or ward electorate. 
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Another question which arises in my mind respecting 
this form of government is this: has there not been a 
tendency in the cities that have adopted this plan and 
will there not be necessarily a tendency in every city 
that does adopt it for each commissioner to be the prac- 
tical master of his own department, to such an extent 
that when the commissioners meet as a body each com- 
missioner will defer to the others in matters affecting 
their distinct departments resulting in an entire lack of 
any true legislative action? 

The log-rolling of an ordinary legislative body would 
be harmless compared with such possibilities. This is 
not a fanciful suggestion but has a basis of fact in the 
present history of many commission governed cities. 

One great fact which seems to be ignored by the 
advocates of this form of government is that city gov- 
ernments are not business corporations established for 
the purpose of making money. We are asked to adopt 
the methods of the business corporation entirely in re- 
spect to city management. If we adopt the methods of 
business prevalent in many corporations of which I 
have heard, we would soon follow their steps into bank- 
ruptcy. City governments are established primarily to 
protect persons and property, to furnish education to 
the children of the people as well as to provide parks 
and other public improvements, and of course in the 
handling of these various matters the city should be 
governed by business principles; but service to the peo- 
ple is the primary object and not a credit showing on 
the ledger. 

Another very important feature of the situation per- 
haps has not been fully considered by those not directly 
in touch with our city affairs. It arises from the fact 
that the city of Minneapolis does a tremendous amount 
of business in a year. In my opinion, no five living men 
can handle this amount of business. The argument that 
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the cabinet of the president of the United States and the 
British cabinet are practically commissions handling the 
tremendous amount of business necessary in their re- 
spective governments, is without force or effect in this 
connection; for, before a true parallel can be drawn you 
must first abolish the houses of congress in the United 
States aud the parliament in Great Britain. It is quite 
clear that this would be necessary to complete the paral- 
lel in city affairs under a form of government which 
seeks to combine all legislative and executive functions in 
one small group of men. 

It is also claimed that the commission form of gov- 
ernment will eliminate politics from city administration. 
Again do not our friends forget that the city is a politi- 
cal organization, and that it is necessarily and inherently 
so? I presume that the principal desire 'is to eliminate 
the evils of political patronage. In this I heartily con- 
cur but favor rather the adoption of a complete system 
of civil service to gain this end. We do not need com- 
mission form of government to eliminate political pat- 
ronage. 

It is also claimed that greater publicity of munici- 
pal affairs would be gained by adopting this new form of 
government. I have serious doubts as to this. In our 
own city the doings of each committee of the Council 
are taken down in writing by the Clerk and duly re- 
corded 80 that it may be known how each alderman 
voted even in the Committee. The Conmiittee report is 
then made up in writing and signed by each alderman 
of the committee and is so presented to the Council where 
public action is taken on the report and that action not 
only recorded in the office of the City Clerk for public 
inspection but actually printed at length in the official 
paper of the city. I have yet to find in any commission 
form of government now actually at work any such ef- 
fective sjTstem of publicity. It is true that in the nomi- 
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nation of those heads of departments who are elected by 
the city council no record is made of the vote. This is 
a defect which ought to be remedied but can be remedied 
easily without recourse to the commission form of gov- 
ernment. 

There is another feature of the present situation 
which appeals to me as calling for some caution. That 
relates to the constitutionality of any form of city gov- 
ernment in this State which will combine the legislative 
and executive functions. I am informed that the mat- 
ter will presently be placed before our Supreme Court 
in a proceeding affecting the validity of the recently 
adopted charter of the City of Mankato. Would it not 
be wise to wait at least until that decision is rendered 
before adopting this new form of government? 

Many splendid features have grown up around the 
commission plan of government. Among them are the 
initiative, referendum and the recall, including the doc- 
trine of civil service, already referred to. I am heartily 
in favor of all of these reforms and believe that with the 
proper restrictions as to the number of those who can 
set the machinery in motion these reforms should be 
made part of our municipal system. 
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in operation. Work on the lower structure had proceeded 
as far as the building of the lock, but not the dam. The 
first project was originally for five-foot drafts but was 
later modified to six feet, as a part of the larger scheme 
of river development. A greater depth than six feet is 
not greatly needed above the high dam — ^because boats 
plying to points above St. Louis will draw but six feet. 

The new lock at the High Dam will have a lift of 
thirty feet in a single chamber and will be on the site of 
the earlier lower lock; and the six-mile slack-water lake 
created by it will submerge and render useless the upper 
lock of the original dual system. As a matter of navigable 
facility and economy — ^vessels will lose less time in the 
single lockage than in two, and the single lock will be 
operated by perhaps half the men needed to operate two 
locks. 

The main reason however for the High Dam lies in 
the fact, that a water power of great value may be de- 
veloped with a thirty-foot head — ^where otherwise two 
low-head powers of trifling value would result from the 
earlier arrangement. 

The fact tha/t the earlier scheme was ever projected 
and carried out even in part, is evidence of two facts: 
first, the existence of a competitive spirit between the 
two cities, and a consequent necessity of cutting a fed- 
eral benefit in two parts; second, and this is most perti- 
nent to my theme, the absence of a Water Power Con- 
sciousness on the part of the federal government. Out 
of the conservation movement this Federal Water 
Power Consciousness was born, and it is interesting to 
mark its growth and to forecast its future. In this 
growth and future certain adjustments must be made 
which will define the part which the federal government 
will take in ultimate water power development and own- 
ership, as differentiated from the part which the state 
will take. It will be necessary for the state to adopt a 
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policy in its water power activities, and decide how far 
it is willing to delegate to the federal govemnijent such 
jurisdiction as it may now have in its water capable of 
development. 

This thing Power has amazing possibilities. In it 
inchoate are countless able-bodied, indefatigable, soulless 
workers — ready at the call of the master workman to 
assume human burdens and perform endless tasks. Fif- 
teen thousand horsepower at the High Dam to be ! Each 
horsepower in twenty-four-hour service will do the work 
of three truck horses, and each truck horse has the 
working capacity of ten able-bodied laborers. That makes 
a horsepower in its mechanical equivalent equal to thirty 
men; and 15,000 horsepowers have in them the muscular 
work of 450,000 men working eight hours a day. 
To call into life and action for the public service 
this army of stomachless, pauperless, unpensionable work- 
ers, who will go on forever without emancipation, is 
clearly imperative, because already they dwell in our 
midst and will serve for such pitiful gratuities as can 
well be paid. 

To so act in our state policy as to make 
available the power possibilities of all our streams at 
least cost to the consumer of the power, is of more im- 
portance than the special case of the High Dam; for the 
federal government is already building the High Dam as 
well as the power-house foundations and the lock. 

How the power will be disposed of by the federal 
proprietor is a matter of concern, because private com- 
panies realizing clearly the merchantable value of the 
power, as well as the inadvisability of permitting state 
entry into the power business, are doubtless prepared to 
out-bid the state. Such companies are vitally interested 
in the legislation of the next session of congress bear- 
ing on the disposal of this power, and will doubtless ex- 
ert great pressure to secure legislation favorable to their 
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own views, rather than to those of the state. That of 
course is but business alertness on their part. It will 
be necessary to have a corresponding, or greater busi- 
ness alertness and activity on the part of the state, and 
a clear understanding of the equities involved. 

The federal government has acquired its lands at the 
High Dam site through the powers delegated to it by the 
states for a single purpose only, to provide for the neces^ 
sities of navigation and thus to promote interstate com- 
merce. But the dam which creates the slack-water pool 
for navigation, creates the mill pond also, and it is 
proper that the power created be utilized and its energies 
released for the public good. The land acquired by con- 
demnation or otherwise for the necessities of navigation 
may carry with it the appurtenant riparian rights, and 
these rights may make of the federal government a pro- 
prietor in the eyes of the law. This proprietor however 
has obligations as trustee for the several states, to deal 
with the particular state in which a water power exists 
and from which the flowing water which vitalizes it is 
derived, with equity, and to liberate the energy of the 
water not as a money-making venture for all the people 
of all the states, but as a public benefit to the particular 
state of which the water power is a natural resource. 

For the improvement of rivers and harbors for nav- 
igation it has not been customary to assess the cost 
against the particular state benefited, and it has not been 
customary to charge tolls to the particular vessels using 
the waterways. I am aware of no proposition on the 
part of the federal government to assess against the states 
of the Mississippi Valley the great cost of the improve- 
ments of the Mississippi river; and on the other hand 
each state is fully entitled to have its available interstate 
waterways — so far as they are of economic importance — 
improved for navigation at the expense of all the states. 
The Minnesota river for instance lying entirely within 
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the state of Minnesota^ but a tributary of the Mississippi 
river and therefore on the interstate system, is entitled to 
improvement whenever the economical desirability of im- 
provement is demonstrated. Such a river is a natural 
resource of the state, and its improvement may be a 
benefit to particular communities but at a cost assessed 
against all the states. 

Cases do exist vrhere the community or the state 
does oflfer cooperation in the way of money, land or 
concessions to the federal government to expedite a 
desired improvement — more particularly where the econ- 
omic desirability of the project may be in doubt — and the 
general government has in this way driven some shrewd 
bargains. 

With its newly bom water power consciousness the 
federal government appears now to be on the eve of an 
aggressive policy in its jurisdiction over water powers 
on interstate navigable streams, and if, by any construc- 
tion of the interstate commerce law, the water powers 
developed as incidents of navigable improvement may be 
judged the property of the federal government, we may 
expect as complete assumption as already exists for pur- 
poses of navigation. 

It must be remembered that in the earlier days of 
our history, the state developed its own waterways, and 
the right of the federal government to expend money for 
this purpose had not emerged. I witnessed, and had a 
part in the dismantling and tearing out of the old state 
lock of 1855 at the rapids of the St. Marys river in Mich- 
igan, and in the building of the great 800-foot federal 
ship lock on its site. Michigan was admitted to the union 
on January 26th, 1837, and just fifty-four days later an 
act authorizing the ship canal at Sault Ste. Marie was 
passed. It should be added that the Michigan legislature 
believing the project to be national, called upon^ the 
United States in 1838 for aid in the donation of land, 
which was at that time without result. 
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President Polk in 1846 vetoed a river and harbor 
bill alleging that in his opinion the constitution had not 
conferred on the federal government power to construct 
internal improvements yithin the states, or to appropriate 
money for this purpose. However in 1847, the House of 
Eepresentatives by a large majority passed a resolution 
that congress did have the power to "dig a canal or clean 
out a river or deepen a harbor." In 1850 Senator Daw- 
son opposed an appropriation of lands to aid the state in 
the construction of the ship lock at Sault Site. Marie 
on the grounds that it was a benefit to one state at the 
expense of all the states. In 1852 however, a donation of 
public land was made by congress to the state for the 
construction of a ship canal, and this canal was built by 
the state, owned by the state, and the state collected tolls 
which went into the state treasury. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the right of way was granted through feder- 
al lands, it was completely under state jurisdiction. 

As late as 1856 President Pierce vetoed a bill for the 
improvement of the St. Mary's river on constitutional 
grounds; and the question of the power of the federal 
government to appropriate money for the betterment of 
navigable interstate rivers split political parties. The 
right of the United States to expend money for river 
improvements and the federal jurisdiction over navigable 
streams lie so snug, safe and complete now, that it is 
hard to believe that statesmen, more than sixty years 
after the ratification of the constitution, were divided on 
these questions — even when applied to a river whose com- 
merce was destined to belittle in comparison the com- 
merce of the Suez Canal, or of any other canal in exist- 
ence! 

It was only in 1880 that the canal was transferred 
by the State of Michigan to the United States. So re- 
cent is the full assumption of authority in this canal on 
the part of the United S^tates. Moreover as late as 1871 
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the Federal right of eminent domain had never been 
invoked to condemn lands needed in navigational im- 
provement. 

If the Federal Government was so slow in assuming 
jurisdiction over our interstate streams for purposes of 
navigation, where the common good of all the people of 
all the states was so vitally concerned in this asumption, 
it is not strange that the right of Federal juris- 
diction over these same interstate streams for purposes of 
well-coordinated power development, has lain so long 
unclaimed. But it is evolving now. The water power con- 
sciousness of the Federal Government has been aroused. 
In proof it will be well to turn 'again to the rapids of 
the St. Marys River and to the act of Congress of March 
3rd, 1909 condemning all lands to the north of the 
Canal including the submerged lands of the upper half 
of the rapids and an existing developed water power. 
While this was condemned for the ultimate uses and 
betterment of navigation under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution, it completed the proprietorship of the 
Federal Government in a water power having Lake 
Superior for its reservoir, a fall of twenty feet, and up- 
wards of 60,000 horsepowers, all in the state of Michigan. 
The act further empowers the Federal Government to 
make a charge for water diverted in any lateral canal. 

The act is in part as follows: — "The right to the 
flow of water, and riparian, water power, and other 
rights, now or hereafter owned by the United States, in 
the St. Mary^s Eiver in Michigan, shall be forever con- 
served for the benefit of the Government of the United 
States, primarily for the purposes of navigation and 
incidentally for the purpose of having the water power 
developed, either for the direct use of the United States, 
or by lease or other agreement through the Secretary of 
War, who is hereby authorized to make such leases or 
agreements: Provided, that a just and reasonable com- 
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pensation shall be paid for the use of all waters or water 
power now or hereafter owned in St. Mary^s Biver by 
the United States, whether utilized in said river or in 
any lateral canaJ, said oompeneation to be fixed by the 
Secretary of War: Provided further, that under no 
circumstances shall any rights be granted in said river 
which will interfere with the uses and needs of naviga- 
tion, or which will limit the absolute control of said land 
and waters when desired for navigation by the United 
States, or for a longer period than thirty years, and tlie 
Secretary of War, in his discretion, may provide for re- 
adjustment of compensation at periods of ten years, nor 
shall any such rights be granted without just and ade- 
quate compensation. It is intended that any excess of 
water in the Saint Marys Eiver at Sault Ste. Marie over 
and above the amount now or hereafter required for the 
uses of navigation shall be leased for power purposes by 
the Secretary of War upon such terms and conditions as 
shall be best calculated in his judgment to insure the 
development thereof. The Secretary of War may, as 
often as necessary, make such regulations as in his judg- 
ment are reasonable and just and best calculated to carry 
out the purposes of this section.'' 

It should be noted that this act assumes three dis- 
tinct rights: 

First. The right of Federal Eminent Domain to 
acquire absolute possession of water power sites, where 
possible navigable advantages may be even distantly 
implied — ^this possession to include all riparian owner- 
ship, as opposed to any remnant of riparian ownership 
still inhering in the State. 

Second. The right to lease water power, and to 
charge compensations for water power, or for water alone 
when diverted to lateral canals. 

Third. To fix a time limit oil leases, or other rights 
granted, of thirty years or less, with readjustment of 
compensation at ten-year intervals. 
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Under the first right projects may be and are enter- 
ed into where the great primary dominating purpose is 
water power acquisition and control, and the incidental 
vehicle by which this purpose is carried out is an in- 
tangible need of navigation. 

Under the second right — ^the collection of rentals for 
power is assumed in an amount to be fixed by the Secre- 
tary of War. There appears to be no reason why the 
Secretary of War may not lease the power to the highest 
bidder. In this event^ as the consumer pays the (tax, the 
rental may become a burden to the community, of which 
the water power is a natural resource. This assumed 
right is repugnant to the principle applying to naviga- 
tional improvement, that a benefit on interstate water- 
ways may be received by a single state at the expense of 
all the states. It is further repugnant in that the power 
to levy rents, tolls, and taxes on a community is conferred 
on an officer, with discretionary power as to the amount 
of these taxes, collected in the name of water power 
rental. 

Under the third right, the ultimate ownership of all 
structures forming part of a water power development 
may revert to the United States as sole owner. 

Under the general law of June 21, 1906, by which 
dams are constructed on navigable streams — ^the right to 
alter, amend or repeal the act with respect to any and 
all dams constructed in accordance with it with no liabili- 
ty incurred by the United States, is predicated. 
Two bills granting franchise for dams under this 
act were vetoed by President Boosevelt because they did 
not provide for ^^a charge which, though small or nominal 
at the outset, may in future be adjusted so as to secure 
a control in the interest of the public.'' This declaration 
of President Roosevelt asserts the last two rights men- 
tioned above. 

Up to the present time the Federal Government has 
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collected insignificant money rentals for power, the quid 
pro quo in many cases being, that the private company 
developing the power, bnild locks or donate lands, and by 
its slack water pool improve navigation. In the 
case of the Keokuk dam on the Mississippi 
no money charge is made and the life of the franchise 
granted in 1905 is perpetual. The benefit conferred in 
"dam, lock, dry dock and appurtenant works,'* together 
with flowage rights and land probably appeared sufficient. 
This franchise however antedates the full awakening of 
the Federal Water Power Consciousness, and perpetual 
life in a power generating 150,000 horsepowers partly for 
the St. Louis market in another state 100 miles away, is 
significant. 

It was cited in Congress in August last that the 
yearly rentals for power developed by the United States 
up to that time was $5,600 ; and in the case of the Black 
Warrior Biver, Eepresentative Taylor of Alabama object- 
ed to his constituents paying a rental of $15,000 a year 
for the use of 15,000 horsepower developed on that river — 
where the power company constructed its own power 
house, secured flowage rights, and the development was 
in the interests of navigation. 

That the Senate of the United States has some 
doubts as to the constitutionality of certain laws Con- 
gress has enacted is evidenced by Senate Eesolution No. 
449 agreed to May 18, 1911 — ^which calls upon the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary to report early next session on the 
"power and authority of the National Government over 
the use and development of water power within the 
respective states. 

First. Has the National Government any authority 
to impose a charge for the use of water power developed 
on non-navigable streams whether state or interstate? 

Second. Has it any authority in granting permits 
to develop water power on a navigable stream to impose 
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and enforce conditions relating to stated payments to the 
Government, regulation of charges to consumers, and 
determination of the right to make use of such developed 
power ? 

Third: Has it authority in disposing of any of its 
lands, reserved or unreserved, necessary and suitable for 
use in connection with the development or use of water 
power on a non-navigable stream, whether state or inter- 
state, by lease or otherwise, to limit the time for which 
such development may continue or to impose and enfone 
charges for the use and development of such water power, 
or to control and regulate the disposition of such water 
power to its consumers?" 

In the end of course the control of our interstate 
navigable rivers for power purposes, whether national or 
state, will not rest on the existence of adequate sanction 
in the constitution, but will depend on the attitude of 
the states, and on clear conceptions of the public welfai*e. 
The interpretation of the commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution to permit the navigational improvements of rivers 
was doubtless originally facilitated by urgent appeals by 
the states for Federal aid and control. It was good pub- 
lic policy, and strong states like New York and Michigan 
united in insisting on an interpretation favorable to the 
conmion welfare. 

What is the attitude of the states now on the water 
power question, as compared with the earlier attitude on 
the waterway question? The earlier relation was, Federal 
Government reluctant, some powerful states urgent. The 
present relation is reversed, the states somewhat reluctant, 
the Federal Government urgent. Yet the acquiescence 
of many of the states in such extensions and assump- 
tions of Federal power as have been cited indicates no 
great hostility to National control. 

In Michigan, H. M. Oren, once Attorney General of 
the State, commenting on the proper method of settling 
the "Soo" water power controversy suggests: 
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"Condemna/tion by tbe United States of all private 
interests in the rapids is absolutely essential; * * * 
the relinquishment by the State to the United States of 
all remaining State title or jurisdiction in the rapids 
and the flow from Lake Superior should follow; and * 
* * under sole United States jurisdiction, a water 
power deyelopment according to the spirit and tenor of 
the condemnation action above referred to will ensue that 
will be one of the best in the world/' 

In New York State the Federal Government has 
dictated the quantity of water which Water Power Com- 
panies may take from the Niagara Biver at Niagara 
Falls — ^without, so far as I am aware, state protest — ^al- 
though these companies operate under state charters. 
Several states have begun to enact Water Power legisla- 
tion, but the State Water Power Consciousness is not - 
yet fully aroused. Yet in our own State of Min- 
nesota in the last Legislative Session an act 
asserting the state's jurisdiction over water powers 
failed of passage. In New York are advanced 
laws in recognition of state development and 
ownership of water powers. Across our Canadian fron- 
tier the Province of Ontario in its Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission has undertaken an epoch-making work. 

For our water powers, control certainly — ^but State 
or National? Which? It is certain that in navigable 
matters the states do not wish to escape from control. Is 
it desirable that the control for both navigation and 
water power, since they co-exist on the same river, be 
exercised by the same authority? Having in mind the 
fact that the slack water pool, which is a navigable chan- 
nel, is also a mill pond, is it well to have the master of 
this pool in its function of navigable channel different 
from the master of the same pool in its function of mill 
pond? Often it is economically sound to improve a river 
into a navigable waterway, when the value of the water 
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power is credited againat the inveBtment. Often it is 
economically sound to develop a water power^ where the 
navigable waterway resulting is taken into account. These 
things are so inextricably blended and interdependent 
that it takes legal surgery to separate them. 

Provided the Federal Oovemment should treat water 
power development as a particular benefit to a particular 
state^ at the expense of all the states, would it be well 
for the staite to relinquish all rights it may now hold to 
the Greneral Oovemment, as proposed in Michigan by Mr. 
Oren for the "Soo^' power? 

The answer to this question depends on the faith 
which the state may have in the square-dealing of the 
National Oovernment. If the jurisdiction of the United 
States over the navigable functions of interstate streams 
has been in fairness and justice to the people in the com- 
mimities which these streams thread, like fair play and 
justice may reasonably be expected in administering the 
power functions of these same rivers. 

The state in any large comprehensive treatment of 
its rivers is at a manifest disadvantage: 

First. The state in power development must remain 
subservient to the Federal Government by non-interfer- 
ence with navigation. 

Second. The state may deal with only a fractional 
part of a river, when sound policy indicates the treat- 
ment of a river from its head waters to its mouth, in- 
cluding the co-ordination of its tributaries. 

Third. The state boundaries are in many cases 
rivers, and the control of the river would be split between 
two or more states. The St. Croix Eiver with its naviga- 
tion and its water powers would have divided control 
between Wisconsin and Minnesota, with the Federal 
Jurisdiction as to navigation over both. 

Fourth. The state must combine with the General 
Government to develop powers on navigable rivers where 
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neither the power alone, nor the canalization alone, has 
adequate economic advantage, but the stun of the two 
forms a worthy project. 

Fifth. The minor organization for public works of 
the state, as compared with the great organization of the 
General Government might result in less efficiency in 
the results. 

Sixth. Finally some states may not deal as square- 
ly even for its own people as the Federal Government 
would. 

The manifest advantages of the General Government 
for National Water Power Control are: 

First. Its inalienable present control of the same 
streams as navigable ways. 

Second. Its ability to work comprehensively, treat- 
ing systems of rivers not fractions of rivers, and to 
standardize construction. 

Third. The economic possibilities of its dual con- 
trol. 

Fourth. The briliant organization of its Engineer 
Department, holding a record of honesty and efficiency 
in administering public works not exceeded anywhere. 

Fifth. Its present partial control of many impor- 
tant water powers. 

For the state the chief advantage of state control will 
be to work its individual will, so far as it may with its 
many handicaps — and keep a firm grip on all it holds, tak- 
ing no chances on the benevolent despotism of the Federal 
Government. So far as Minnesota is concerned its attitude 
may await the action of the General Government in leas- 
ing the power to become available at the High Dam. 
Here is a chance for a high policy that may result in the 
acquiesence of the states in national control, or on the 
other hand a demonstration of petty statesmanship tend- 
ing to array the states against national control. 
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The power at the High Dam is not a big power, as 
that at Niagara is, but the principle, Minnesota Power for 
Minnesota, reaches well up towards the North Star. In 
my judgment this power will not be auctioned to the 
highest bidder, but will blossom into light on our Campus 
and in our cities, will advance the boundaries of science 
in our University Laboratories, and will do some work 
in these communities to lessen human burdens and add 
to the joy of living. This is what the state, through 
its public opinion and through its congressmen, can do 
for the Cities. , . 



THE STATE'S PART IN SECURING BETTER 

ROADS 

By George W. Cooley 

In considering this function of our State Govern- 
ment it seems hardly necessary to call attention to the 
desirability or necessity of an improved system of high- 
ways. Tliis subject has been for so many years presented 
to our people in conventions, in good roads Associations, 
and in business organizations, that the mass of the people 
are awake to the vital necessity of such a system of 
roads, leading through the State as trunk lines, with 
radial lines or laterals, tapping the heart of the agri- 
cultural districts and serving the farmer as feeders to 
the main roads. We have before us as an example of 
our necessity, the statement of the average cost of trans- 
portation over the primary systems of the different 
states, and the cost of the same over roads constructed on 
proper scientific principles, as determined by the Grov- 
ernment Office of Public Boads. Assuming our state to 
be a fair average in wealth and resources, we find that 
we are paying for primary transportation 25 to 30 cents 
per ton mile, as against one-third to one-half that amount 
paid on the best improved highways. This in itself, 
leaving out of consideration the economic value of con- 
tinuous trunk lines as means of rapid travel, should be 
sufficient to urge us to prompt, continuous and well con- 
sidered action. 

If it costs a certain sum to carry a ton of produce 
from the farm to the market, that cost must be added to 
its value at the point of production to determine its fair 
selling price, and that charge, the amount of which is 
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measured generally by the distance and condition of the 
roads over which the produce is drawn, is paid by the 
consumer. If the condition of the road is such that there 
is undue wear and tear on the appliances for transporta- 
tion, that charge is paid by the producer, and in neither 
case is there a corresponding benefit. The amount of 
loss may appear trifling in any one case, hardly in itself 
worthy of consideration, but in a great state like this, 
with its thousands of golden fields, fruited deep with the 
richest treasures of bountiful nature, its tens of thou- 
sands of miles of primary highways over which those 
treasures must be carried, it becomes us well to watch 
over the interests of those on whom we rely to furnish 
us with our daily bread, as well as those who are ready 
to exchange the gold of commerce for the richer products 
of mother earth. 

The State of Minnesota contains about 85,000 square 
miles of territory, and its road mileage not including 
city or village streets, approximates 80,000 miles, nearly 
one mile of road to one square mile of territory, and the 
average annual road and bridge fund raised by the vari- 
ous counties and towns, including the County road and 
bridge fund raised by incorporated cities and villages 
and applied to County roads exclusively, will amount to 
something over three million dollars, not including the 
statute labor tax which is of little practical value. Of 
this amount probably three quarter of a million dollars 
may be applied to bridges and culverts, leaving for road 
grading, reconstruction, repairs and improvements, a 
sum of money which provides less than $28.00 per annum 
per mile for all the roads in the state. On a considerable 
portion of this road mileage, larger sums are of course 
expended in reducing the road profile to economic grades, 
at a cost of five hundred dollars to one thousand dollars 
per mile, thus reducing the amount available for those 
portions of the state where the necessity for new roads 
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and the lack of suflEicient means unite in presenting a 
problem that can only be successfully worked out by 
introducing the now popular factor of State Aid. This 
proposition, a very old and necessary one in foreign 
countries, was introduced into this country by New 
Jersey, in which state the first move was made by provid- 
ing that up to a certain limit established by the legisla- 
tunre, the state should contribute one-third the cost of 
constructing and maintaining certain important thorough- 
fares. 

The amount of State Aid contributed in other states 
to their road system varies — Vermont, New York, New 
Hampshire, Delaware, Ohio, Washington and Virginia 
each pay one-half; Massachusetts and Pennsylvania each 
pay seventy-five per cent, Vermont, California, New York, 
Ehode Island, Colorado and New Mexico pay the entire 
cost of certain roads. Other states contribute free ma- 
terial, and in many cases convict labor, while the state of 
Michigan has adopted the plan of paying a bonus of 
$250 to $1,000 per mile on improved gravel or macadam 
roads. 

It is the history of all civilized nations having an 
improved system of highways that the excellence of that 
system has only been attained by the aid and co-operation 
of the National Government. In many countries the en- 
tire system is in charge of the Military service, while in 
others. County or State OflEicials acting under k duly con- 
stituted board of public works have exclusive control. 

The first official action taken by the State of Min- 
nesota was the passage of an act by the Legislature of 
1897, proposing an amendment to Article 9 of the con- 
stitution by adding thereto Section 16, providing for a 
State Eoad and Bridge fund, and a Highway Commis- 
sion of three members. This Act was approved April 
23, 1897, and in the fall of 1898 was submitted to the 
people and on their approval became part of the consti- 
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tution. The Legislature of 1905 then enacted Chapter 
163 "An act to provide for the appointment of a State 
Highway Commission, etc," which law became operative 
April 13, 1905, and in accordance therewith the Governor 
in January, 1906, appointed a commission of three men 
who proceeded on January 12, 1906, to organize, and 
after such organization appointed a Secretary, who was 
designated in the law as State Engineer. The provisions 
of the law were briefly as follows: 

The Highway Commission to consist of three mem- 
bers, the board to be non partisan and unpaid except for 
expenses actuaUy incurred. 

The State to levy a tax of one-twentieth of a mill on 
each dollar of valuation, which would provide at that time 
a fund of about $50,000. To this fund was to be added 
the interest on the investments of the Internal Improve- 
ment land fund, and five per cent of the sale of Govern- 
ment lands, as provided by Congress in Section 5 of the 
Act authorizing a State Government. 

The Highway Commission was further required on 
or before the first Tuesday in March of each year to 
divide the Boad and Bridge fund among the diflEerent 
Counties in such a manner that no county should re- 
ceive more than three per cent, nor less than one-half of 
one per cent of the total fund so distributed, and State 
Aid was to be paid for work done on State roads provided 
such work was done under the rules and regulations of 
the Commission; such payments to be limited to the 
amount so allotted and provided further that not more 
than one-third of such cost should be paid by the State. 

This law was amended by Chapter 33, General Laws 
of 1911, by providing for a tax levy of one-quarter of a 
mill instead of one-twentieth, and making a greatly in- 
creased appropriation for the State Engineer's depart- 
ment. 
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This law authorized the commiBsion to appoint as 
many Engineers and other assistants as might be deemed 
necessary and required the department to exercise super- 
vision over all State road work, and to assist County and 
Town oflEicials by advice, and in the preparation of plans 
whenever called on for that purpose. 

The law further provided that the State should in- 
crease the amount of Aid to the Counties by allowing 
one-half the cost of any road or bridge instead of one- 
third, as provided in the original law. The amounts 
available each year since the organization of the Highway 
board were as follows: 

1907 $54,000 

1908 56,000 

1909 75,000 

1910 79,400 

1911 79,300 

The amounts allotted to each county during these 
years varied from the minimum of $300 to the maximum 
of $2,100. The minimum was in all cases given to those 
Counties which did not seem desirous of establishing 
State roads, and the maximum to those Counties taking 
a greater interest in the work of bettering the public 
highway system in their territory. It has been a great 
source of satisfaction to the writer to note the constantly 
increasing interest taken in this subject. Counties which 
at first practically ignored the principle of State Aid 
and would have none of it, later became strong support- 
ers of the highway commission, and now are demanding 
every year the greatest amount permissible. Judging 
from recently received letters inquiring as to the pro- 
bable amounts available for 1912 it would seem that 
many times the amount at our disposal could be allotted 
without complying with all the demands. 

The liberality of the State has not been confined to 
the foregoing amounts of State Aid. During the past 
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three years we have been supplied with 550 car loads of 
crushed stone furnished by the inmates of the State Ee- 
formatory at St. Cloud, loaded on board cars at that 
point and shipped free of cost or charges of any kind for 
distances up to one hundred miles. This free haul was 
secured through the assistance of Mr. Louis Hill, Presi- 
dent of the Great Northern Eailway, and Chairman of the 
Highway Commission, who first offered the services of his 
road and secured the co-operation of other lines within 
the radius of convenient haul. 

This prepared material for the best of all roads has 
been in such demand that it was not possible to furnish 
all that was required. In order to secure it the Counties 
were required to grade and prepare the road bed after 
which the material was delivered and deposited under the 
supervision of a skilled foreman furnished and paid in 
every case by the Highway Commission. 

In the matter of employment of convict labor in the 
construction of our roads; efforts have been made at 
every session of the legislature for a number of years to 
incorporate such a system in our laws, but in nearly every 
case have been opposed by the prison authorities, on the 
ground that a large proportion of the inmates of our 
principal penal institutions are engaged under contract 
in other lines of industry, and that the cost of transporta- 
tion, housing and guarding would be greater than the 
value of the services rendered. We received however, 
some slight encouragement in our application for the 
services of a limited number of trusties to act as road 
repairers within a reasonable distance of the place of de- 
tention under our lately adopted road patrol system. 

In the years 1907 to 1911 inclusive, the amount of 
Aid allotted to the different counties was not sufficiently 
liberal to allow of any material portion of it, being used 
in maintaining the roads which had been improved, but 
for the year 1912 and following years the Highway Com- 
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mission will require that the county receiving State Aid 
for the construction of gravel or macadam roads^ shall set 
aside a certain sum of money for maintaining such roads, 
which sum will be not less than $50 per mile per annum, 
and this requirement will be continued on all main 
thoroughfares or State roads as far as may be deemed 
advisable and funds permit. 

Engineers who have carefully examined the improved 
roads of foreign countries, especially of France and 
Germany, have generally expressed the opinion that their 
excellence was due, not to better material or superior 
engineering skill, but rather, to their system of main- 
tenance; under which all parts of their main thoroughr 
fares are continually under the care of road repairers 
who are instructed to pass over their sections daily and 
see that small injuries are repaired without delay, for 
which purpose piles of suitable material are kept along- 
side the roadway for immediate use when occasion de- 
mands. We have adopted such a system to a limited ex- 
tent in several counties by appointing a road patrol, who 
has charge of a certain section of road, say five or six 
miles. This man is furnished with a wheelbarrow and 
suitable tools, and is required to be on his section all 
the time, raking the ruts full on earth roads; maintain- 
ing the crown and roadbed on gravel and macadam roads, 
always looking after the drainage, culverts and bridge 
floors, and reporting to the main oflEice any condition that 
requires more skill or attention than he can give it. It 
is the intention of the Highway Commission to appoint 
a large number of such patrolmen during the coming 
year, not only to assist the counties in keeping up their 
highways but to demonstrate the value of continuous 
maintenance. 

In the matter of bridges, it is required that plans 
for all such structures on State roads be submitted to the 
Highway Commission before contracts are let. These 
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plans are rigidly inspected and changes suggested when- 
ever it is deemed advisable in order that all work of that 
nature be made as permanent and lasting as possible. 
Bridges of wood, or steel bridges with wooden floors, or 
wooden culverts are not allowed except in some of the 
extreme northern parts of the State where a strict adher- 
ence to such regulations would place too great a burden 
on the agricultural communities, and retard instead of 
assisting to develop that portion. 

For the year 1912 about forty Assistant Engineers 
will be employed, giving to each an average of two Coim- 
ties. These Engineers are now being chosen for their 
knowledge of road and bridge construction, as well as 
their personal knowledge of the territory assigned to 
them, and as the law requires, are placed under bond to 
secure faithful service to the State. 

So far I have endeavored to reply to the question, 
"What is the Staters part in securing better roads,^* and 
the answer in brief is as follows: 

The State has provided funds with a fair degree of 
liberality, it has provided a corps of Engineers from the 
lists of its own people, and has given us a Commission to 
supervise generally the work of the State Engineer's de- 
partment; and realizing the value of such a system has 
taken steps to provide for increased appropriation. It 
has furnished us without cost a large amount of road 
material and by the co-operation of the State XJniveristy 
has furnished us with facilities for testing materials used 
in construction, as well as such advice as we may from 
time to time require. 

In conclusion I quote from advance sheets of a 
bulletin on the road material resources of Minnesota, 
compiled by the State Engineer's department, and now 
in course of publication by the XI. S. Office of public 
roads. 
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"That portion of the State lying along the Eastern 
and Northeastern boundaries is well supplied with sedi- 
mentary and crystalline rocks as is the entire Minnesota 
river valley. The extreme southwestern part is rich in 
Quartzite, and the Granite out crops near the central 
portion form a base of supply that can never be exhaust- 
ed. Where suitable road stone is scarce, gravel may be 
found, though in some portions requiring considerable 
haul. The roads of the Bed Eiver Valley and the South- 
em part of the State will be built of clay and sand, and 
those of the extremely sandy portions, of sand treated 
with vegetable matter, clay or oil. A large marshy area 
in the Northern part remains yet to be developed, but 
with the completion of the drainage system now under 
consideration and in course of construction, and the open- 
ing of these lands to settlement, suitable material will 
probably be discovered for road purposes in sufficient 
quantities to meet all demands. With the facilities thus 
afforded, suitable material liberally distributed over the 
State and the probability of continually increasing re- 
sources, there seems to be no good reason why, in the 
course of a few years, Minnesota may not have as good 
a system of roads as any State in the Union. 



STATE AND COUNTY CO-OPERATION IN 

DRAINAGE WORK 

By Samuel G. Iverson 

The business of making waste lands useful is worthy 
of our best endeavors. The work of the United States 
Reclamation Bureau^ within a few years only^ has made 
millions of acres of arid or semi-arid lands bloom with 
prominence among the successful undertakings of our 
western states have amply fulfilled the hopes of the 
master minds that inspired them and stand out with 
prominence among the successful undertakings of our 
government in recent years. 

Swampy or wet lands are more easily reclaimed, for 
it is self evident that it is ordinarily easier to run water 
off than on land. An active campaign has been waged 
in all parts of the country within the past few years to 
eradicate great areas of foul, unsightly, disease-bearing, 
useless swamps. Great strides have been made in swamp 
land reclamation and millions of acres have been redeem- 
ed adding to the wealth-producing assets of the people, 
and removing the menace to the public health. 

The drainage of wet and overflowed lands is a prob- 
lem of such a nature that its proper solution requires the 
consideration of not only the lands which need immediate 
drainage but all lands lying in the river basin or water 
shed in which such wet lands are located. It is therefore 
apparent that the proper drainage of wet lands of the 
country affects, not only a township, a county, or a state, 
but may affect many states. 

The Mississippi River, and its tributaries, form the 
greatest natural drainage system on the American Con- 
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tinent. The overflowing of this river for many miles 
back from its mouth has been a serious question for sev- 
eral years and millions of dollars have been spent in 
dykeing and otherwise improving the channel, to prevent 
the overflow of large tracts of land lying along the river 
through the states of Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee. 

What is true of the Mississippi is true of the Minne- 
sota river, the Red Eiver of the North, and, in fact, any 
other stream along which there are lands which lie 
dangerously close to the high water mark. Consequently, 
the question of drainage should be jconsidered as one great 
unit embracing the entire water shed. 

For many years efforts have been made by Congress- 
men, and others, to have the Federal Government reclaim 
the swamp lands of the United States in the same manner 
that the arid lands are being reclaimed. There seems to 
be very little prospect of success in this undertaking, for 
the reason that in the state where the largest areas of 
wet lands are found there is little, if any land owned or 
controlled by the Federal Government. Furthermore, in 
nearly all of these states large grants of swamp lands 
have been made by Congress, with the suggestion that 
the State use the proceeds from the sale of such lands in 
reclaiming them. It therefore is generally accepted that 
the United States Government will look to the several 
states to work out their own swamp land drainage prob- 
lems. 

In our own State a great deal of work has been ac- 
complished along this line. The State has had a Drain- 
age Commission for over ten years and prior to that time 
much work was done under the direction of what was 
known as the "Red River Valley Drainage Commission.*' 
Under the present law the Commission consists of the 
Governor, Auditor and Secretary of State, who employ a 
Chief Engineer. This Commission has recognized from 
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the beginning the necessity of co-operation with the 
counties in important drainage work. The machinery 
of the county organization must be used to properly car- 
ry out the operations of the law, such as laying the as- 
sessments, and enforcing collections thereof. These pro- 
ceedings are both practical and economical. 

A great deal of the work of the Drainage Commis- 
sion during the past ten years has consisted in improving 
natural channels so as to make ample provision for the 
increased flow of water from the drainage of the wet 
lands lying in their water sheds. In this connection sur- 
veys have been made of all the important streams and 
rivers of the State and plans devised for the proper im- 
provement of their channels. The State Drainage Com- 
mission has co-operated with the counties in the improve- 
ment of the following named streams: 

Boseau Eiver, Boseau County; Two Eivers, Boseau 
County; Two Eivers, Kittson County; Thief River, Mar- 
shal County; Snake Eiver, Marshall County; Lost River, 
Polk County; Sand Hill River, Polk County; Leaf River, 
Wadena County; Wild Rice River, Norman County; Ot- 
tertail River, Wilkin County; Crow River, Kandiyohi 
County; Rush River, Nicollet County; Crane Creek, 
Steele County; Zumbro River, Wabasha County; and 
many other smaller streams. Maps, plans and estimates 
showing the manner and cost of improving nearly every 
gtream in the State have been prepared by the Engineer 
of the Commission. This information is furnished to 
the counties upon application without any cost. The 
State Drainage Commission Act expressly authorized the 
co-operation of county boards and the Commission in the 
improvement of water courses for drainage, and to pro- 
mote the public health, and it provided that the State 
could pay, not to exceed one-half of the cost of such 
work (See Sees. 22 and 28, Chap. 470 G. L. 1907). That 
portion of the co-operative feature, by which the Com- 
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miBsion could pay one-half of the cost of the work^ was 
held by the Attorney General on July 27, 1909, to be 
unconstitutional, for the reason that the Act contemplates 
the expenditure of State or public money to improve 
lands other than those owned by the State. The Attor- 
ney General re-affirmed that opinion in 1911, regarding 
Chapter 138, G. L. 1911, which appropriated $35,000.00 
to improve the Mustinka Eiver Ditch, constructed over 
15 years ago in Traverse County. 

During the past ten years the Commission has con- 
structed or will have constructed when the work under 
way at the present time is completed, about 1,200 miles 
of state and co-operative ditches at a cost of about 
$2,000,000. In addition to the work carried on by the 
State the work that has been done by the several coun- 
ties of the State amounts to about 7,000 miles of ditches 
at a cost of about $10,000,000. Then State ditches have 
drained and reclaimed 1,250,000 acres of wet land and 
the ditches constructed by the several counties about 
5,000,000 acres, making a total of 6,250,000 acres of wet 
lands that have been reclaimed during the past fifteen 
years. The average increase in value of these lands by 
reason of the ditches has been at least $5.00 per acre, 
and the average cost to the land for the ditches has been 
about $2 per acre. 

The State Drainage Commission has succeeded in 
getting the work that has been carried out under their 
management done at a very low figure. The average 
price per cubic yard for state drainage work covering a 
period of six years has been 8.8 cents per cubic yard. 
The cost of state work has averaged much lower than the 
cost of work under county management. This is largely 
due to the fact that the State Drainage Commission has 
a permanent organization and able to carry out work 
in a much more extensive manner than work done under 
county management. By letting the work in larger 
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amoTintB^ or in letting several contracts at one time the 
State Commission has been enabled to secure much more 
active competition. The cost of the state ditches in many 
of Hhe counties of the State runs from thirty to forty 
per cent lower than the cost of similar work done by the 
counties. The fact that the state government invites 
proposals and is an interested party, is without question 
one reason for the lower prices. The State advertises for 
bids in the leading periodicals in this part of the coun- 
try, which are devoted to drainage or ditching business. 
Three large coimty and judicial ditches were handled by 
the State Commission in that manner, and while the 
local engineer estimated the cost of excavation in each 
case at 12 cents per yard, the contracts were awarded 
and the work completed, — one at 5 9-10 cents, one at 
6 7-10 cents and one at 6 2-10 cents. The lowest bid 
5 9-10 cents was made by a gentleman in Bochester, 
Indiana. It was one of the lowest ditch jobs ever award- 
ed in the State. 

In constructing these ditches, the state not only 
drains the wet lands, but on nearly every ditch a road 
is constructed along the bank of the ditch out of the 
earth excavated therefrom. These roads are put in at 
an average cost of $75 per mile. When built in this way 
they are very good highways and are great factors in the 
development of these reclaimed lands. In many districts 
the best highways are those built along such ditches. 

The coert of constructing drainage ditches and high- 
ways is levied against all the lands benefitted, including 
state, railroad and private. They are closely co-operative 
and mutual, as between the State and its smaller govern- 
mental sub-divisions. 



DISCUSSION 

By LeROY J. BOUGHNER 

The trade district of Minneapolis is 750 square 
miles in extent^ and the nature of its farming is unique. 
One-third of the acreage is in hay and pasture, one-third 
in gardens and orchards, and one-third in grain. In the 
state at large one-half the acreage is in grain, and only 
one-quarter each in pasture and gardens. The farms ol 
the state axe growing larger, but the farms of the dis- 
trict are an cwire smaller every two years. The number 
of acsres devoted to farming is decreasing, but the num- 
ber of farms is increasing. These facts are from the 
federal census and show that to satisfy the demands of 
Minneapolis the farmers are devoting more attention to 
the production of milk, fruits and vegetables, and less to 
general farming. This condition necessitates rapid transit 
and year-round transit, for vegetables and milk are pro- 
duced the year-round and must be delivered daily. 

Yet the highways of the district (as they were 40 
years ago) are under the confused jurisdiction of of- 
ficials of no less than seven counties, three cities, twen- 
ty-two villages, twenty-nine townships, thirteen wards, 
one borough, and one park system A Maple Grove 
farmer on his way to market uses one fifteen-mile high- 
way under the successive control of the township of Ma- 
ple Grove, the village of Osseo, the township of Brook- 
lyu, the township of Crystal Lake, the village of Bob- 
binsdale, the Tenth ward, and Third ward and the 
Fourth ward of Minneapolis — and he can tell by the 
bumping of the wagon where each jurisdiction ends and 
the next begins. Division of responsibility, means apathy 
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and inefficiency, and while Minneapolis slumbered, others 
were up and doing. While Hennepin county has neglect- 
ed its own highways, to say nothing of those in other 
counties, Eamsey county has improved all its own main 
highways and has even built roads in Hennepin county 
to take the farmers of this county to St. Paul. It is 
easy to condemn the apathy of the people or the inef- 
ficiency of officials, but the committee does neither. It 
is impossible to conceive of better highways being ob- 
tained so long as the present system of administration is 
in use. 

Heavy rains in 1911 made the highways impassable, 
and in October the good roads committee of the Pub- 
licity Club was appointed. Soon after, the committee 
invited to its meetings representatives of good roads 
committees of other organizations, and when it was re- 
appointed as a Committee on Highways of the Civic and 
Commerce Association, it included nearly all the effec- 
tive agencies for the improvements of highways in the 
district. A record of some of its activities follows. 

Of many impassable highways, the committee se- 
lected Crystal Lake avenue as the one most in need of 
immediate attention. The impassable part lies within 
the Tenth ward. It is used by farmers coming to mar- 
ket and by city merchants delivering in Eobbinsdale, but 
is of no direct value to the ward. The committee ob- 
tained the co-operation, however, of the Tenth ward 
aldermen and the Twentieth Avenue Publicity Club, and 
the three, in October, financed the improvements of the 
street by placing cinders on nearly its entire length, 
thirty feet wide. The cost was about $1,200. 

Richfield avenue, on the south shore of Lake Cal- 
houn, was also impassable. It is the street over which 
the traffic for Linden hills and from the western part 
of Edina and Eden Prairie passes. The committee 
placed a drain under the road and relocated two drains 
that have become choked. 
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The committee in November took a students' census 
of the inbound traffic on arterial roads. This enumera- 
tion was made after the market had closed and on an 
unpleasant day, so that it was incomplete. It served, how- 
ever, to open the eyes of the committee to the fact that 
the relative importance of arterial streets was not, in all 
cases, that which popular opinion had believed. 

A conference was held between the committee and 
the New Boston Commercial Club in November, resul— 
ing in the club raising a fund sufficient to improve 
Twenty-fifth Avenue Northeast. The committee obligated 
itself at this conference to furnish an engineer to over- 
see the construction of the road. 

Conferences were held in December between the 
committee and representatives of Madison Lake and 
Mankato in an eflEort to remove the reproach that Min- 
neapolis favors Northern Minnesota rather than South- 
em Minnesota. The graveling of the road has started 
and will probably be finished in a year. 
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STATE-WIDE INDUSTRIAL 
AND COMMERCIAL CO-OPERATION 



ADVERTISING 
By William B. Morris 

The industrial and commercial development of the 
state of Minnesota has always been based and will con^ 
tinue for a long time to be based primarily on the pros- 
perity of its farmers, who numbered according to the 
last census 155,759. The state with its 27,623,00Q acres 
of farm lands of which 19,609,000 are under cultivation 
and its still larger number of acres not yet tilled is and 
always will be a great agricultural community. The 
production of food will always be its greatest industry. 
In addition to its agricultural resources, the state has 
other resources equally notable in its iron mines, forests, 
quarries and water powers, that as years go on will be 
put to use and add enormously to the commercial and 
industrial life of the state. The farms, mines, forests, 
quarries, and water powers are Uie resources of the 
state on which its commerce and industry must be de- 
veloped. There are other factors outside of the state 
that are of almost equal importance. Minnesota, be- 
cause of its location, and especially because of the dom- 
inating influence of its three largest cities, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Duluth is the natural gateway to all the 
territory between Minnesota and the coast. The indus- 
try and commerce of the state is therefore based not 
only on the prosperity of the State of Minnesota, but 
also on the prosperity of the whole northwest. The 
country between Minnesota and the coast will in the 
next twenty years attract more old capital, and produce 
more new capital than perhaps any other section of the 
United States. The man does not live who can accu- 
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rately forecast how great and wonderful the development 
of I this section of the country is to be. But it is safe 
to prophesy that its development will be way beyond 
what any of us can at the present time foresee or antici- 
pate. 

There is no reason why as the years go on and pop- 
ulation increases^ wealth accumulates^ the needs of the 
people multiply in Minnesota and all the states to the 
west, there should not be opportunity of great expan- 
sion for industries already established and opportunity 
to develop a great many new industries not yet started. 
This is the natural order of things and may reasonably 
be expected. In fact, much progress in this direction 
has already been made and is being made at the present 
time. The 1905 census for Minnesota showed 4,756 in- 
dustrial establishments employing 69,636 wage earners 
who received in wages $35,843,145.00 and produced 
manufactured products to the value of $307,858,073.00. 
The capital employed in these industries amounted to 
$184,903,;&51.00. The federal census for 1910 is not yet 
completed so far as to give the industrial statistics for 
the state, but when published will undoubtedly show a 
large percentage of increase in both the number of man- 
ufacturing establishments and the number of wage earn- 
ers employed. 

Several years ago the Minneapolis Journal was able 
to show tliat the city of Minneapolis alone produced 
more manufactured goods in dollars and cents per cap- 
ita than any city of its size in America, the only other 
city that produced approximately as much per capita 
being Pittsburg: A most remarkable statement that 
can undoubtedly be verified by figures on file in the 
office of the paper referred to. The particular indus- 
try in which the speaker happens to be interested, the 
manufacture of Munsingwear, is a good illustration of 
what can be accomplished by men who are ready to take 
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advantage of the manufacturing opportunities that exist 
not only in Minnesota but throughout the entire north- 
west. 

There is no reason why most of the wearing apparel 
used in Minnesota and the territory of the west should 
not eventually be made in the cities of the state by Min- 
nesota capital and Minnesota wage earners. 

Mr. James J. Hill is quoted as having said that the 
greatest problem before the American people is to get 
things from which they are to where they ought to be. 
His view is undoubtedly colored by his occupation. The 
great problem for the state of Minnesota and for all its 
cities and towns is to eliminate the transportation prob- 
lem and reduce the cost of living by producing at home^ 
as nearly as possible, everjiihing that is required. Un- 
doubtedly as wealth increases in the state and people 
have more time for culture and the enjoyment of the 
refinements and luxuries of life the demand for all the 
higher types of merchandise and labor will increase. 
The life of the community will find expression to a 
much greater extent than at present in architecture, mu- 
sic and the fine arts. The tendency in this direction is 
already strongly indicated, not only in Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth, but in many of the smaller cities and 
towns of the state. 

So much in a most general way regarding the fu- 
ture industrial and commercial development of the state. 
Most of us are ready to believe that the industries and 
commerce of the state will expand as the country be- 
comes better settled and the farms are made more pro- 
ductive and that eventually the state will be as pre- 
eminent in manufacturing and commerce as in its 
farms and mines, its forests and quarries. 

The problem that is under consideration is how the 
citizens of the state can co-operate to bring this about. 
The most natural thing, the obvious thing to do is to 
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take an inventory of all the resources of the state and 
give the facts developed by the inventory the widest pos- 
sible publicity both at home and abroad. There are 
doubtless thousands of opportunities in the state for the 
investment of capital and the production of new wealth 
that are not ti^en advantage of because not known 
about. It should be the duty of some competent man 
or committee of men to make careful inventory of the 
undeveloped resources of the state and compile a list as 
complete as possible of the opportunities of the state 
for the investment of capital and the employment of la- 
bor. This work might properly be made a part of the 
work of the state immigration commissioner, although 
if this were done it would make necessary the employ- 
ment of two high class men, as no one man would be able 
to handle successfully the problems in connection with 
both the industrial and agricultural development of the 
state. This is proi)erly a question for consideration by 
the legislature of the state. 

Looked at in a broad way, there are two problems 
before tlie state for solution that because of their im- 
portance outweigh all others. The state as a whole is 
just beginning to realize how big these two problems are. 
It is hard to say which is the most important. One is 
the problem of settling farmers on the untilled lands of 
the state; the other is the problem of getting the farm- 
ers to produce twice as much per acre as is produced 
at the present time. The money considerations involved 
in the accomplishment of either or both of these objects 
are tremendous, so big that they are almost unbelievable. 

According to the 1910 census there are, in Minne- 
sota altogether, 155,759 farms, containing 27,623,000 
acres, of which 19,609,000 acres are under cultivation. 
The value of these farms is given as $1,016,889,000.00 
If the buildings and equipment are added the approxi- 
mate valuation is $1,300,000,000.00. The average size 
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per farm is 177 acres; the average Yalue per acre is $37; 
the amount expended for labor is $22,186,000.00. The 
total yalne of all the farm products of the state, includ- 
ing the dairy and stock raising, vegetable and fruit prod- 
ucts, according to a statement made by Mr. Welch, the 
late immigration commissioner of the state, is over $400,- 
000,000.00 per year. 

The total area of the state is more than three times 
the total area now under cultivation. To only double 
the present area under cultivation means the addition of 
155,000 farms, the addition of $22,000,000 to the farm 
pay roll, of $400,000,000 to the value of farm products, 
and estimating conservatively from the experience of the 
state in the past the addition of at least a billion dollars 
in the assessed valuation of the farms of the state. 

This would be a billion dollars in farm values, 
four hundred million dollars in farm products, twenty- 
two million dollars in farm pay roll as the result of 
t)ringing a hundred and fifty-five thousand additional 
farmers to the state. 

But this is only the small end of the problem that 
confronts us. The figures above are small when com- 
pared vrtth those obtained by doubling the productiveness 
of every acre under cultivation. The farmers of the 
state of Minnesota can easily double the yield of their 
farms by using the scientific methods advocated by the 
experts in the employment of the state at the State Ag- 
ricultural school and college. Here are the figures: To 
double the yield per acre, assuming that values remain 
the same, and it is fair to assume that they will remain 
approximately the same, as long as most people prefer 
to live in cities rather thali on the farm, means for the 
155,000 farms now in operation $800,000,000.00 per 
year in farm products instead of $400,000,000 per year 
and for the 310,000 farms that we hope eventual- 
ly to have $1,600,000,000.00 per year instead of $400,- 
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000,000.00, the value of the fann products raised an- 
ually at the present time, so that combining the re- 
Bults of adding 155,000 farms to the staters area under 
cultivation and the results secured from doubling the 
yield per acre we have these amazing results. Two bil- 
lion dollars in farm values against one billion at the 
present time without taking into consideration at all the 
increased value of the farms now under cultivation when 
each farm produces twice what it is producing at the 
present time. One billion, six hundred thousand million 
dollars in farm products against four hundred million 
at the present time, a gain of one billion, two hundred 
million dollars in farm products annually. 

It will be said that these figures are visionary and 
that these enormous results can never be realized, but the 
land is here, it is going to stay here, and just as certain 
as it is here, it is sooner or later going to be made use of. 
The state is back of the statement that the land can be 
made to produce twice what is now being produced, and 
is already at work demonstrating that it can be done, and 
when the business men of the state understand this fact 
and appreciate fully its significance as affecting the com- 
merce and industry of the state, they will insist that ev- 
ery available method be used to accomplish quickly the 
results wanted. The only place where these figures may 
need to be discounted is in connection with the price that 
may be obtained for farm products when twice as much 
is produced as at the present time or rather four times 
as much as at the present time if we double both the 
number of farms and the productiveness of each farm. 
It is estimated that the population of the United States 
increases over one million per year. There are reasons 
to believe that this increase will be greater rather than 
less in the future. In 1950, it is estimated that there 
will be a total population of over one hundred and fifty 
million. In the period between 1900 and 1910, St. Paul 
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increased in population 32 per cent, Minneapolis 48 per 
cen<t^ the rural population remained almost stationary. In 
1900, sixty-five and nine-tenths per cent of the popula- 
tion of the state was on the farms and in towns of less 
than 2,500 population; in 1910, 69 per cent were on the 
farms and in towns of less than 2,500 population. 

In spite of everything that can be done to counteract 
the tendency of the rural population to decrease and the 
urban population to increase it is likely that the lure of 
the city will be stronger than the lure of the land. It 
will doubtless be true that if the number of farmers in 
Minnesota is doubled the population of the cities will be 
more than doubled. The influence of the use of power 
and machinery in farm work should not be overlooked in 
this connection. While intensive cultivation of the land 
may imply more help and better labor conditions on the 
farm, this will to a large extent be offset by the fact that 
with the aid of machinery and power one man can ac- 
complish on a farm what formerly required the labor of 
many. It seems to be the opinion of the best informed 
men that the general tendency will be for the value of 
farm products to rise rather than decrease in value as the 
population engaged in commerce and manufacturing in- 
creases. There is little danger of an over production of 
food products, and it is not likely that the production of 
food products will increase faster than the requirements 
of the country make necessary. It is therefore safe to 
say that the figures presented above are conservative and 
there is no need of discounting them at all. Many here 
tonight will live to see the time when the actual facts 
will be even greater than the estimates that have been 
made. 

Do not overlook the fact that what is true of Minne- 
sota will be true in a degree of the states of North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon. All 
of these states as they double in population and produc- 
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tiveness will pay heavy tribute to the commerce and in- 
dustry of the state of Minnesota. 

The question remains to be answered how can the 
commercial and the industrial interests of the state co- 
operate to double the number of farms in the state and 
double the productiveness of each acre tilled. Here are 
two big problems, so big thai they overtop all other prob- 
lems (excepting those that have to do with morals) of 
the utmost importance to the welfare of every business 
man, every professional man, every laboring man in the 
state. These problems are big enough, fine enough, to 
demand and hold the enthusiastic support of every citizen 
of the state. If the people of the state in any large num- 
ber can be made to see these two problems as presented 
in this paper, there will be no difficulty in securing either 
by taxation through the legislature or by contribution 
from the business interests of the state, financial backing 
commensurate with the size of the problems involved. 

What is being done at the present time in the way 
of solving these two problems? The immigration bureau 

m 

has been at work for going on three years with a meagre 
appropriation attempting to solve the problem of the set- 
tlement of the uncultivated lands of the state. The 
amount appropriated by the legislature for the support of 
the bureau is entirely inadequate, nevertheless with a 
very small amount of money considerable has been 
accomplished. An appropriation ten times as great as 
the amount appropriated would be more in accordance 
with the importance of the work in hand. $400,000.00 
per year is only 1 per cent of the value of the additional 
farm products that will be produced annually when the 
number of farms in the state is doubled. It amounts to 
a tax of approximately $1.00 for each family in the state 
of Minnesota. It is hard to see why any farmer or busi- 
ness man or professional man or capitalist should object 
to such a tax. With $400,000.00 available for use in 
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advertising the agricultural advantages of the state^ it 
would be possible to spend the enormous sum of 2 cents 
on each family now in the United States, (there are 19,- 
000,000 families, 2 cents on each family amounts to 
$380,000.00). Eliminating the colored population of the 
South and the undesirable white population in the big cit- 
ties and the people generally who do not read, either 
newspapers or magazines, an appropriation of $400,- 
000.00 would perhaps make it possible to spend an aver- 
age of 5 cents in informing each desirable family in 
the United States regarding the opportunities that the 
state has to offer. This appropriation may seem large, 
but measured by any standards used in connection with 
industrial and commercial advertising is ridiculously 
small compared with the enormous results involved. The 
work that has already been done by the immigration bureau 
with a small appropriation would seem to justify an ap- 
propriaftion large enough to give the state of Minnesota 
the publicity that it really merits. So far as the other 
problem of doubling the yield per acre is concerned a 
good start has been made in a number of different direc- 
tions. There is not time tonight to discuss in detail all 
the methods employed. Briefly, they may be inventoried 
as follows: First, the Farm College, Second, the Farm 
School; Third, the Farmers^ Institutes; Fourth, the Seed 
Trains; Fifth, the Demonstration Farms; (there ought 
to be one in each township in the state) Sixth, the Agri- 
cultural high schools. The methods that are being used 
in all of these varied divisions of the work are all right 
as far as they go, but they are reaching a relatively small 
number of people. The great mass of the citizens of the 
state neither appreciate the importance of the problem 
that is being worked out nor understand the methods 
that are being used. The value of all the different ways 
in which the state is attempting to put to use the scien- 
tific knowledge of its agricultural experts would be multi- 
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plied many times if everybody in the state, in the cities as 
well as in the country, were kept more fully advised; as 
Dean Woods said the other evening, *T[t is time for all 
the interests of the state to get back of this great move- 
ment,^^ but how can they do so unless informed regard- 
ing the importance of the problem and the methods rec- 
ommended. The state should not only more liberally 
support the Agricultural Schools and Demonstration 
Farms but it should see to it that the scientific knowledge 
that is applicable to farm life is presented to not a few 
but to every farmer in the state, and in popular form so 
that it can be easily understood and applied, and the 
state should not be satisfied to preesnt this information 
only once, but should present the inf ormaion in a great 
variety of forms through the farm journals and daily pa- 
pers of the state. 

The methods in use at the present time are all right 
as far as they go but they are too slow and reach a very 
limited number of people. Some of the bulletins sent 
out are way beyond the comprehension of the average 
farmer. 

The people of the state of Minnesota as a whole have 
been singularly slow in recognizing the use and power of 
well directed publicity in promoting the developement of 
the state. It is true that in the last five years there has 
been some talk regarding advertising, the state in some 
of the commercial organizations, and there have been 
some editorials in the papers of the state advocating the 
expenditure of money for publicity purposes, but the leg- 
islature of the state has to date made no appropriation 
that indicates an intelligent comprehension of the sub- 
ject. This failure on the part of the citizens and oflK- 
cials of the starte to comprehend the economy and effect- 
iveness of state wide and nation wide publicity is diflfi- 
cult to understand in view of the fact that for a number 
of years the states to the west and Canada on the north 
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have been prospering largely as the result of well directed 
advertising eampagins. Hundreds of thousands of set- 
tlers have gone right through the state of Minnesota and 
paid more for land that is farther removed from markets 
and not as productive as Minnesota land, largely because 
the business men of the state have failed to secure from 
the legislature appropriations that would make it possible 
to properly present the facts to the people of the United 
States regarding the agricultural opportunities the state 
has to offer. The census shows that in the ten years from 
1900 to 1910 the number of acres in cultivation increased 
only 6 per cent, the value of the land and buildings in- 
creased 88 per cent, from 669,000,000 to 1,269,000,000.00 
showing clearly the real prosperity of the farmers who are 
here, but the fact that the farmers of the state in ten 
years were able to almost double their wealth while at the 
same time the number of farmers increased only 6 per 
cent would almost seem to indicate that an effort was be- 
ing made to keep the farmers^ prosperity a secret instead 
of advertising to the world and inviting other farmers to 
come to Minnesota and prosper in the same manner as 
those who are here now. 

Assuming for the purpose of this argument that the 
object of establishing and maintaining the immigration 
bureau was to double the number of farmers and the 
number of acres under cultivation, a proposition as 
shown previously involving the addition of at least one 
billion dollars in farm values, four hundred millions in 
farm products annually and twenty-two million dollars 
in farm pay rolls why is it not wise for the state to adopt 
the publicity methods that the manufacturers and mer- 
chants of the state are daily demonstrating to be most 
efficient? 



THE END OF COMPETITION IN RAILROAD 

RATES 

By A. H. Bright 

Railroad schedules long antedated any statute re- 
quiring them and it may be assumed, without furnishing 
the proof, that competing lines of transportation and the 
same rates in their tariffs between the same points. Of 
course any carrier could alter its tariffs at will and it could 
make special contracts in disregard of tariffs, but I am 
satisfied that competition in rates of transportation es- 
pecially in the freight traffic mostly resided in the mak- 
ing of special rates secretly without open changes in 
tariffs. Long before the statutes regulating such mat- 
ters were passed the Standard Oil Company played rail- 
road against railroad, the Pennsylvania and Colonel Scott 
against the New York Central and Vanderbilt to obtain 
lower rates than shippers in general enjoyed and to aid 
in keeping the rates actually given secret, the system of 
rebate and bonus was devised. This attitude towards the 
tariffs was not unlike that of mercantile houses to their 
price lists which are disregarded whenever necessary to 
get business. 

It hardly needs the statement that competition in 
the commercial sense means the giving of better terms 
immediately; you can^t wait to publish and file your 
price lists and then wait thirty days longer before action. 
Competition in the commercial world would hardly sur- 
vive obedience to a statute requiring such a condition 
precedent to the giving of better terms. Competition 
would soon be dead and combination or ai least a friend- 
ly understanding would result as a necessity, in order to 
escape financial ruin. 
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THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 

The act to regulate eommerce between the states was 
passed in 1887 ; there jv^ere three well defined purposes in 
this act. The first and main purpose was to require the 
making and observance of tariff schedules which could 
not be changed until after filing new tariffs and the 
lapse of a required period; the second was to prevent un- 
reasonable discrimination or preference; and the third, 
to maintain competition. In order to enforce adherence 
to the tariffs severe penalties were pronounced against re- 
bates and in order to secure competition like penalties 
were leveled against all pooling agreements covering traf- 
fic or earnings. All railroads engaged in interstate busi- 
ness filed their tariffs in accordance with this act, but 
few actually adhered to the tariff rates, at least for any 
considerable time. The weaker roads probably initiated 
the practice of the rebate or perhaps continued it and 
finally no railroad was free from the practice. For many 
years after its passage the government certainly winked 
ait violations of this statute. Moreover, in my judgment 
the spirit of the statute, if not its letter, was violated by 
nearly all governmental officers, including presidents, 
members of congress and the majority of judges, by the 
acceptance of free passes. The statute as a whole was not 
enforced and was considered nonenforcible. 

In regard to the rebate, it is not too much to say 
that it served one purpose of the statute in furnishing a 
competition as to rates. If the Milwaukee Boad stated 
to a shipper that it could only haul for the rates fixed by 
the tariff the Great Western or some other company 
might say : ^^e will make it two cents under by means 
of the rebate.^^ Tha/t was unlawful, but it was competi- 
tion which could hardly be attained in any other way. It 
was competition, too, in the strict mercantile sense. It 
gave better terms on the spot and without publicity and 
I believe that the main if not the only competition which 
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shippers enjoyed for a long period of time after the pas- 
sage of the act was due to this system of rebates. This 
undoubtedly resulted in discrimination, but it was far 
less ruinous to the revenue of the carriers than if they 
had attemtped to carry on competition by changing the 
schedules which not only might lead to rate wars, but 
subject the carriers to the necessity of maintaining too 
low a rate owing to the difficulty of raising tariffs. There 
is no doubt that the strong roads made efforts from time 
to time to comply with the law, but the weaker roads 
felt they could not do it and survive. Whether this is 
true or not, I cannot say; it is sufficient that they be- 
lieved it. But most railway managers knew that rebating 
was a ruinous and demoralizing practice besides being 
unlawful. An attempt to remedy by agreements was at 
different times made, using secret pools, so as to give the 
weaker roads their share of the haul and thus do away 
with rebates; but immediately the shippers who had en- 
joyed rebates were on their backs ready to denounce them 
to the federal authorities for that kind of crime and the 
secret pool would not work. Then certain strong com- 
panies formed the Trans-Missouri Traffic Association, an 
agreement whose principal purpose was enforcement of 
tariff rates which were during all the period of rebating 
substantially alike among competitors, but the gover- 
ment proceeded against these companies on the charge 
that they had violated the Sherman Anti-Trust law and 
it was so decided by the supreme court. So the com- 
panies found themselves between the devil and the deep 
sea; they were criminals if they united to uphold the 
Interstate Commerce law and they were at the mercy of 
the rebating vice unless they had a strong organization 
and compelled adherence to the tariffs by all competi- 
tors. No doubt a wise system of pooling agreements 
under the supervision of the commission would have 
done away with rebating from the first, which would 
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have been a recognition of that which has now come to 
be a settled fact^ that adherence to tariffs and competi- 
tion of rates are conflicting requirements and impossible 
of fulfiJhnent. Through the growth and influence of 
large systems of railways and the discovery by the gov- 
ernment that the Interstate Commerce Act ought and 
could be enforced, the railway companies in 1906 after 
the passage of the Hepburn bill for the first time really 
and generally began a strict observance of the statute 
and demonstrated that it was not only possible but also 
profitable. But competition in rates is practically a 
thing of the past. It is my judgment that the system 
of rebating has been practically destroyed and that un- 
due discrimination and preference, if they exist, cannot 
be charged to a willful purpose to disregard the statute, 
but rather must be charged to complex conditions or 
circumstances difficult of solution. If we make the 
most superficial survey of railroad traffic today we 
should reach the conclusion that competition in rates has 
gone along with the rebates and discrimination. This is 
perfectly logical because from the very nature of the 
case there cannot be competition in prices and that 
stability of rates required by the law. The general pub- 
lic has nothing to regret in this result. It is only the 
favored few who enjoyed special privileges who have 
any basis for regret at the end of rate competition. Let 
competition hereafter be confined to courtesy and what- 
ever superiority each carrier can offer over the others or 
make people believe exists in respect of its roadway and 
service, its equipment, etc. If the rates are too high 
they can be lowered by public authority, and there is 
great satisfaction in the assurance that all are treated 
alike. Conditions may not be perfect now, but they are 
wonderfully improved as compared with the day of com- 
petition in rates and of rebates. 



THE PROPER RELATION BETWEEN PUBLIC 
CALLINGS AND THE STATE 

OOVKBNMENTAL RBQULATION AND HOW IT CAN BE 

AOGOMFLISHED 

By Hugh Evander Willis 

What is the proper relation between the public call- 
ings of this country and the gOYemment? 

A public calling may be defined as a monopoly in- 
herent in the nature of things. The term public calling 
is used in this article rather than the term trust because 
it is the broader and more accurate term. It includes 
simple combinations^ trusts and corporate combinations. 
Railroad companies (as carriers of both passengers and 
goods )^ innkeepers^ telegraph companies, telephone com- 
panies, express companies, ferry companies, toll-bridge 
companies, canal boat companies, public warehouse com- 
panies, companies supplying gas and electricity for light- 
ing, sewer companies, and water supply companies, are all 
public callings. Many other companies also either are 
or soon will be, public callings because virtual monopo- 
lies inherent in the nature of things. Among such 
companies may be named the sugar trust, the beef trust, 
the oil trust, the lumber trust and the steel trust. Pub- 
lic callings may be such because the monopoly is created 
by government or because the monopoly has been acquired 
by the business itself. The term state or government 
as used in this article, will be made to include not only 
the Federal Government but also state and municipal 
government. The relation between any particular pub- 
lic calling on the one hand and the government on the 
other may be a relation towards the federal government. 
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or towards the state government, or towards the munici- 
pal government, according to the size and nature of the 
particular public calling. 

There are three possible answers to the questions of 
what is the proper relation between public callings and 
the state. (1) A few public callings maintain that 
there should be and is no other relation between the 
public callings and the state than the relation exisiting 
between any natural or artificial person and the state, 
and that the let-alone principle is the proper principle 
for governing the conduct of the state and public call- 
ings towards each other. (2) Many members of the 
public maintain that there is between public callings 
and the state, a new and different relationship than ob- 
tains between either natural or legal entities and the 
state and that the proper principle for governing such 
relationship is the principle of enforced competition. 
(3) A growing number of the members of the public 
and most of the public callings admit that there is a 
peculiar relationship between public callings and the 
state, but maintain that the proper principle for govern- 
ing such relationship is not enforced competition but 
rather governmental regulation. Is governmental regula- 
tion the proper principle for governing the relationship 
between public callings and the state? 

PRINCIPLE OF L.AISSER FAIRE UNTENABLE. 

Is the principle of uncontrolled competition or com- 
bination (as the business may desire) a tenable prin- 
ciple? In order to answer this question it will be neces- 
sary for a moment to consider the results which would 
follow from such a let-alone policy. If any business 
was allowed to become a monopoly and then to continue 
to carry on its buisness without either enforced competi- 
tion or governmental regulation, there would be no 
bounds to the conduct of such business. The public 
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calling being a monopoly would have no other competi- 
tor; those desiring the facilities furnished by such pub- 
lic callings^ would have to deal with it and it alone. 
If, for any reason, it desired to refuse its facilities to 
any member or many members of the community, it 
could do so with impunity. In such case, the person or 
persons refused would be unable to obtain the facilities 
desired elsewhere. The result might be that such per- 
sons would be driven out of business. The public call- 
ing might discriminate between the different people who 
desired its facilities; it might furnish one person better 
facilities than another, in which case, if such persons 
were competitors in business, one competitor would have 
a great advantage over the other. The public calling 
would be able not only to control the facilities or the 
products which it would furnish to the people of the 
community, but it would also be able absolutely to con- 
trol the prices to be charged therefor. A railway might 
allow its rolling stock to become dilapidated or its road 
bed to remain antiquated or its employees to be incom- 
petent. It might not furnish enough facilities to trans- 
port the goods tendered for transportation. What has 
been said of railways would be true of the other public 
callings. The prices charged might gradually be in- 
creased until they became intolerable. 

Enough has been said to show that the let-alone 
principle is not a tenable principle so far as public call- 
ings are concerned. The principle has very few advo- 
cates. Many public callings would perhaps, desire to 
operate under such a principle, but few dare to contend 
for the same ; instead, those who really favor the principle 
of laisser faire advocate some other principle in the 
hope that such principle will not work, and that as a 
consequence the principles of laisser faire will silently 
come into operation. 
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In considering any question of this sort account 
must be taken not only of the interests of private parties 
who are engaged in the public callings, but also of the 
public interests. No individual or collection of indivi- 
duals should be allowed to acquire rights which are an- 
tagonistic to the rights of the community as a whole. 
This is a fundamental proposition; it lies at the founda- 
tion of our system of jurisprudence and of our govern- 
ment. Consequently, when a business becomes so great 
that it is liable to do injury to the people as a whole, it 
becomes necessary to decide what things the people as a 
whole need; to decide what rights of the public need pro- 
tection, to decide how far the rights of the public call- 
ings extend and where the rights of the public begin. 
The things which the public must have in order to have 
the rights of the members of the community as a whole 
safe-guarded are, (1) to have the public calling serve all; 

(2) to have the public calling furnish reasonably ade- 
quate facilities and reasonably diligent service (at least) ; 

(3) to have the public calling serve the people without 
discrimination and (4) to have the public calling serve 
all for reasonable compensation. If all the members of 
the community are able to procure all of these things 
from a public calling, it is all that the public need re- 
quire. If a public calling grants all of these things to 
all the public, it may do anything else that it desires. 

The above things which have been enumerated as 
the things which would sufficiently protect the interests 
of the public, have been recognized by the courts. They 
are legal rights according to the common law. This 
means that all public callings are under obligation to 
serve all with adequate facilities, etc., without discrimina- 
tion, and for a reasonable compensation, and that the 
public has the right to have all of these things done; but 
the public calling is not bound to do any more than this 
as the State as the representative of the people is not 
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bound to take any less than this. Whether the people 
are giving more than they are legally obliged to do or 
getting less than their legal rights, and whether the 
public callings are getting more than their legal rights 
or giving less than their legal obligations, are judicial 
questions. It is neither for the public callings nor for the 
legislative branches of the government to decide whether 
the several parties are getting their legal rights and only 
their legal rights; it is for the courts. 

The principle of laisser f aire being untenable, some 
system of control must be devised for the purpose of 
properly securing the rights both of the public and of 
the public callings. This leads us to the question of 
whether enforced competition or governmental regulation 
is the proper system of control. 

MUST COMPETITION GO? 

Competition is not the proper means for properly 
adjusting the rights of the public and of public callings 
as againsit each other. (1) Competition cannot be en- 
forced, — it would be as easy to change the law of gravita- 
tion itself as to compel competition where there is a 
monopoly inherent in the nature of things. (2) If 
competition could be compelled it would be wrong, where 
there is a monopoly inherent in the nature of things. 
The best way of carrying on such business is by means of 
combination and not by means of competition. There 
are a great many things in the commercial world which 
can be done much better by co-operation between men 
than when men are trying to conduct such business as 
individuals. For this reason we permit men to form 
partnerships and corporations. Where the nature of the 
business is such that the business can be carried on best 
by allowing combination to be carried out to the end of 
monopoly, monopoly should be permitted. In such case, 
we cannot have both competition and combination. Which 
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do we prefer? It being admitted that combiiiation is 
better than competition^ why should we not abandon the 
idea of enforcing competition? 

Competition if carried to the bitter end, is liable to 
result in combination. Meanwhile, we have all of the 
evils of competition and none of the benefits of combina- 
tion with regulation. Would it not be better to allow 
men to combine in the first instance where there is a 
monopoly inherent in the nature of things, and thus 
place the public calling, from the first, within the pale of 
governmental regulation? 

Combination rests upon the spirit of co-operation; 
competition upon the spirit of antagonism. Competition 
is based upon the idea of strength; combination is based 
upon the idea of right. Competition is a relic of barbar- 
ism; we have outgrown the idea of competition as applied 
to public callings at least. Co-operation is a new and 
modern idea which is in harmony with the modern teach- 
ings in regard to morals and especially with the teachings 
of Christianity. Other things being equal then, should 
we not choose combination rather than competition? If 
the public rights can be protected upon the principle of 
combination, why should we insist on protecting them 
according to the theory of enforced competition? Compe- 
tition must go. Enforced competition is powerless to 
protect the public as to all of its rights. Take the right 
not to have discrimination for example. N"o matter how 
far the government might go in attempting to enforce 
competition, it could not prevent discrimination. It 
would seem then, that the remedy of enforced competi- 
tion is itself an inadequate remedy and that all that 
would be necessary, would be to find another remedy as 
adequate as enforced competition, and if we are able to 
find a more adequate remedy, there is all the more argu- 
ment in favor of the new remedy discovered. 
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AFTER COMPETITION IS GONE— WHAT? 

The only other remedy suggested to take the place 
of enforced competition in securing the rights of the 
public as against public callings, is governmental regula- 
tion. Is the remedy of governmental regulation an ade- 
quate remedy? Can the public secure all of its rights 
as enumerated above by means of governmental regula- 
tion? Let us consider these rights one by one. 

OBLIGATION TO SERVE ALL.. 

There can be little doubt that the government would 
be able to enforce the obligation of a public calling to 
serve all. As a matter of faot, the public callings in this 
country already generally carry out this obligation. If 
a common carrier should refuse to carry goods, or a tele- 
graph company refuse to transmit a proper message, or 
a hotel should refuse to admit a proper person who asks 
for lodging, there would be a violation of such obligation, 
but such refusals rarely occur and when they do, the 
remedy by private action is adequate and not unduly 
onorous. 

OBLIGATION TO FURNISH ADEQUATE FACILITIES. 

Would it be possible for the government to protect 
the public rights in respect to adequate facilities, service, 
etc? There can be little doubt upon this point. Let the 
municipal Council,* through itself or through a board to 
which it has delegated authority, specify all of the differ- 
ent things which in the judgment of such Council or 
body, any particular public calling which comes under 
the jurisdiction* of such Council or body, ought to fur- 
nish. If the public calling is a street railway for example, 



*Note. The writer believes that municipalities should resru- 
late public callings doing business exclusively within such 
municipalities, but in many states the local communities have not 
been eriven the power to regulate for the public even such public 
callings. In those state the regulation which ought to be done 
by the municipalities must be done by the state. 
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let the council designate the number of cars which the 
company must provide; let it designate the kind of cars; 
let it designate the frequency of the service; let it desig- 
nate the competency which the company's employees 
must have. 

In the same way that the City Council may act, the 
legislature and Congress may act with respect to the 
public callings which come under their jurisdiction. With 
respect to State legislatures and Congress, it may be 
added that, in the judgment of the writer, it is prefer- 
able for the regulation to be made by a board appointed 
by Congress or the State legislature rather than directly 
by Congress or the State legislature. Let this body or 
board examine into the question of what facilities and 
service are being furnished by all of the public callings, 
not only the regular railways, but the express com- 
panies, Pullman companies, the telegraph companies and 
all of the other companies which have become monopolies 
inherit in the nature of things. If after such investiga- 
tion, it think certain facilities or service is not adequate, 
let it specify in detail certain things which such com- 
panies must furnish. This then, will throw upon the 
public callings the burden of taking the question be- 
fore the courts, whereas, if nothing is done and the 
companies are not furnishing adequate facilities or serv- 
ice, the burden would rest upon the particular members 
of the public who are aggrieved to take the matter before 
the courts. 

OBMGATION TO SERVE WITHOUT DISCRIMINATION. 

Would it be possible for government to compel pub- 
lic callings to serve without discrimination those to 
whom they hold themselves out as ready to serve? There 
is no public calling which would be more difficult to 
regulate in this respect than the railways of the land. 
Owing to their extent and the intricacy of their business 
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methods^ they readily yield themselveg to discrimination. 
If we can show that it would be possible for the Federal 
Government to stop discrimination on the part of the 
railways, it will be conceded generally that it would 
be possible for government to stop discrimination by 
other public callings. 

Qovemment has already given us one pretty conclu- 
sive proof that it is able to stop discrimination. One 
of the old evils which was incident to the railway busi- 
ness while it was conducted solely upon the theory of 
competition, was the rebate evil. It is now generally 
admitted that the rebate evil has been practically killed. 
The government abandoned the theory of competition 
long enough to accomplish this reform and the con- 
tention which we are making is, that the same kind of 
work would cure all other discriminations. 

What other discriminations exist in the railway 
business at the present time? It is submitted that there 
still exist a great many instances of discriminations on 
the part of the railways both as against individuals and 
as against localities. The long haul is unduly favored. 
Excessively low rates are sometimes permitted where 
there is water competition- The railways are allowed 
to favor large cities rather than small towns. Of course, 
there are arguments in favor of permitting and also in 
favor of disallowing such practices. Taking the posi- 
tion that such practices are unjustifiable, a few reasons 
may be given therefor. If a man in Iowa is allowed to 
ship dairy products to Xew York City as cheaply as 
another man in the state of New York, or if a man on 
the Pacific slope is permitted to ship fruit to an East- 
ern market a^ cheaply as a man living near such market, 
it would appear to the ordinary citizen that the man 
shipping over the shorter haul was being unduly discrim- 
inated against. Either he is paying too much or the man 
shipping the longer distance is paying too little. If 
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the man shipping the longer distance is paying too little, 
it means the railway is doing its business at a loss. If 
so, some one else must make up that loss. The railways 
do not have a right to compel one man or set of men 
to pay not only a reasonable charge for shipping their 
own products, but in addition thereto, to also pay a part 
of the charges on the shipments for other men. If rail- 
ways cannot compete with other concerns and make a 
profit upon the particular business where the competition 
exists, what right does the railway have to do business 
here at a loss in order to keep out of the field the con- 
cern which can do the business more economically, and 
to make up that loss by charging people in other parts 
of the country, a rate which is unreasonably high? If 
railways cannot compete with water transportation, water 
transportation should have the business. If men distant 
from market cannot compete with men near that market 
without getting some unfair advantage from a railway, 
they should either make a new market nearer home 
or go out of business. The railways have no right 
to favor any particular shipper or any particular locality. 
The building up of large cities at the expense of small 
towns, as the railways have done in the past by their 
systems of rates, is an unwise thing from many other 
standpoints. 

Assuming as we have that there are many instances 
of discrimination on the part of the railways today, we 
believe that the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
the power which it now has, could eflEectively and com- 
pletely remedy all of the evils. In order to do this, 
of course, the Interstate Commerce Commission must 
abandon the method which it has followed in the past 
of deciding sporadic cases as they must be brought be- 
fore them and of simply considering the arguments of 
the railways and of interested shippers. It must 
make an independent study of the entire question. It 
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muBt study it from the standpoint of the country as a 
whole. Doing this, we can see no reason why it could 
not establish a system of rates which should apply over 
the entire country and which should favor neither a 
person nor a locality, and yet, at the same time, allow 
the railways a reasonable compensation for all of their 
services. 

The limits of this paper will not permit of illustra- 
tions to show how the Federal Government or the In- 
tersate Commerce Commission could compel other pub- 
lic callings within its jurisdiction to serve all without 
discrimination, nor to show how the State Legislatures 
or Municipal Coimdls could prevent discrimination on 
the part of the public callings which come within their 
jurisdiction, but the problem in each case would be 
simpler than the problem of preventing discrimination 
on the part of the great railways. 

OBUGATION TO SERVE FOR REASONABL.E COMPENSA- 
TION. 

Would it be possible for the State to regulate pub- 
lic callings, with respect to the charges that they are 
to make? This perhaps, is the most important of any 
of the obligations resting upon public callings and we 
will try to discuss the topic fully enough to demonstrate 
that here again the remedy of government control is 
adequate. Our Legislatures have already regulated the 
passenger fares that may be charged by railways and 
the rates of freight which may be charged for the car^ 
riage of goods. The only criticism which could be 
made against these past regulations is that they have 
not been sufficiently intelligent. No one would contend 
that they have not been effective. In some instances, 
it is true the Legislatures have attempted to compel the 
railways to carry for an unreasonably low charge, but 
in such instances upon appeal to the courts by the rail- 
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ways^ the rates have been set aside. This is as it should 
be. The railways should not be compelled to carry for 
an unreasonably low compensation^ but unless the rail- 
ways are able to show that the rates established are too 
low, the rates should be coniroUing. Heretofore, the 
rates in various parts of the country have not been con- 
sistent. Different Legislatures have worked on different 
theories and have tried to accomplish different results. 
If the Supreme Court of the United States should de- 
clare that all of the railways of the country were so 
connected that they were engaged in interstate commerce 
and hence, would come under the Federal jurisdiction, it 
would give the Interstate Commerce Commission power 
over all the railway business (intrastate as well as inter- 
state), and it would be much easier to work out a 
system of reasonable charges, but if the Supreme Court 
should not take this position, the State Legislatures are 
perfectly capable of accomplishing the same result either 
directly or through their commissions 

The railways have already been so much regulated 
in respect to their charges that they do not need further 
legislation so much as some other public callings- How- 
ever, before leaving the topic of the railways, it might 
be suggested in passing that they should not be allowed 
to earn a reasonable compensation upon some of the 
tangible property which they have been acquiring in 
recent years. The property to which we refer is that 
purchased by excess profits and charged to operating ex- 
peness. It used to be customary for railways or rail- 
way men to make vast profits by the device of watered 
stock. This means of getting rich quick has been prac- 
tically destroyed, but in lieu thereof, the railway men 
have hit upon another scheme which is fully as ingenious 
as the old scheme of watering stock, and that is the 
scheme of earning excessive profits but declaring only 
a reasonable dividend and spending the rest of their 
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profits in the purchase of property. Little by little, the 
amount of such property increases in value and thus 
either enhances the value of the stock owned by the 
stockholders, or gives the company an excuse for issuing 
more stock to make the stock equal to the value of the 
visible assets of the company. The railways are -not 
entitled to do this and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should consider this device of the railways in 
adjusting the rates which they will permit the railways 
to charge. 

Among the first companies which the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the Interstate Commerce Conmiission 
should regulate so far as its charges are concerned, are 
the express companies. It is reported that in one year 
the express companies of the coimtry, have earned in 
profiits three-fourths of all the capital they ever actually 
invested in their business. This is intolerable and there 
is no excuse for it. It is within the power of govern- 
ment to investigate the business of the express companies 
and the profits which they have been earning and to 
establish such new system of rates as in the judgment of 
the government will give them only a reasonable com- 
pensation. These rates would then have to be enforced 
unless the express companies could prove in court that 
they were excessively low. This would seem to be all 
the remedy which the people of the country need tagainst 
the express companies, and yet, up to date, the express 
companies have not only been able to hold up the 
American people for extortionate charges, but they have 
been able to so control legislation in Congress as to pre« 
vent the establishment of the parcels post. The people 
of this country have been demanding the parcels post 
for years and they must have either the parcels post or 
reaaonable rates upon the express companies' lines. If 
we would stop trying to depend upon competition to se- 
cure reasonable rates, and would depend upon govern- 
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ment regulation^ either the parcels post or reasonable 
rates npon the express companies' lines^ is within the 
reach of the people. 

Congress or the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
other commission to which Congress might delegate 
authority^ conld regulate the prices to be charged by 
telegraph and telephone companies^ by sleeping car com- 
panies^ by the beef trusts^ by the steel trusty by the oil 
trust and by the sugar trust. The rates might be held 
up for a short time until the courts could pass upon the 
question of their reasonableness^ but when that question 
was finally settled, we would have the question settled 
adequately and it would be settled much quicker than 
the first interpretation of the Sherman Anti-trust law 
has been obtained. 

City Councils or the State legislatures if the city 
councils have not been clothed with such power by the 
States could establish the rates which might be charged 
by street railways, or gas companies, or electric companies, 
or sewer companies or water companies, provided they have 
not tied their hiands by a franchise, the obligation of 
the contract in which they cannot violate. If these 
regulations are reasonable in the first instance, they 
would shortly go into effect. It would appear that the 
remedy of government regulation, would in all of these 
respects be complete and sufficient. 

The State might regulate the rates to be charged by 
public warehouses and any other public callings coming 
within the jurisdiction of the State. 

No matter what public calling is considered or 
what branch of the government is to administer the 
regulation thereof, it seems to be clear that the power of 
the government to compel the public calings to serve 
all for reasonable compensation, is a power which the 
government already hias and which is adequate to meet 
every emergency, unless it has tied its hands by a prior 
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contract and this is a diffi^^ulty which would hare to be 
confronted under a scheme of enforced competition where 
there can be no competition 

It would seem therefore^ that the question of 
whether the remedy of governmental regulation of public 
callings is adequate or not^ can only be answered in the 
affirmative. Government regulation can be enforced. 
No power other than governmental regulation can com- 
pel public callings to discharge their obligations. Private 
lawsuits alone cannot do so. Competition even when en- 
forced cannot do so. Then, why should we not adopt 
government regulation? Let us abolish all our anti- 
trust legislation. Let the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mision have jurisdiction over all the public calUngs en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and let it regulate them 
in respect to all of the above obligations. Let the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission look at the problem as a 
nation-wide problem and let it give us solutions that 
will deal justly by all the people of the land and not 
unjustly by public callings. Let Federal incorporation 
be a first step towards giving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission power to enforce its regulations. So far 
as those public callings which are not engaged in inter- 
state commerce are concerned, let the States and per- 
haps, the cities, either establish boards like the Interstate 
Commerce Commision, or act directly upon the problem 
of government regulation over such public callings. Let 
statistics be gathered, let the problems be discovered be- 
fore they are solved and then let them be solved rightly. 



DISCUSSION 
By Edward Van Dyke RoBfiKsoK 

Several of the preceding speakers have called atten- 
tion forcibly to the advantages of more scientific farm- 
ing and of having the natural resources of Minnesota 
better known. While agreeing with much that has been 
said; I fear that at several points there is danger of mis- 
understanding the true situation. 

In the first place, it is not true as one of the speak- 
ers has implied that agriculture is the only productive 
industry, and agricultural education the only kind of edu- 
cation which fits people to be producers. This doctrine 
was maintained by the Physiocrats in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but it was definitely refuted in Adam Smith's 
"Wealth of Nations" which appeared in 1776. Wealth 
production consists in the creation of form, time, and 
place utilities, or in facilitating one or all of these op- 
erations. Under the latter head, even a business as far 
removed from the soil as banking may be held to create 
wealth. 

So far as larger yields from the soil can be obtained 
by the use of better seed and more scientific methods, there 
is of course every reason to desire that this process be 
carried as far as possible. So far, however, as larger 
yields necessitate the application of more labor and cap- 
ital per acre, there is another side to the story. Such 
increased application of capital and labor produces larger 
returns but not proportionately larger returns. As a 
result, there comes into operation the law of increased 
expense which effectually limits the yield that can be 
gotten from the land. If this were not true there would 
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be nothing to prevent a farmer from raising 100 bushels 
of wheat to the acre, nor would there be any reason why 
a farmer should cultivate more land than his single 
best and most fertile acre. As the expense of production 
by intensive cultivation rises, the interest of the culti- 
vator in larger yields by this process necessarily declines. 
This fact brings into view a conflict of interest between 
different classes. 

On the one hand, the banker and the business man 
are interested in the aggregate volume of business which 
in turn largely depends upon the aggregate yield of crops. 
The interest of this class consequently favors the largest 
yield possible per acre; and it may be that this fact has 
some relation to the propoganda for more intensive farm- 
ing which has become popular of late in the cities. On 
the other hand, the farmer has no interest in producing 
twenty-eight bushels of wheat to the acre as is done in 
Germany, or thirty-two bushels to the acre as is done ii> 
some parts of England, if by so doing his expenses are 
increased faster than his returns. What the farmer is in- 
terested in is not the largest yield per acre but the larg- 
est return for the labor and capital employed in cultiva- 
tion; that is to say the largest yield per man. 
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